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Editorial 


Every  Fall  Koinonia  Journal  sponsors  a  forum  to  promote  inter¬ 
disciplinary  dialogue  about  religion.  One  of  the  recurrent  ques¬ 
tions  throughout  the  history  of  the  Christian  churches  has  been 
how  and  to  what  extent  can  humans  know  God.  This  year 
Wioleta  Polinska  dealt  with  this  question  in  Gregory  of  Nyssa  as 
the  center  piece  for  the  Fall  Forum.  Her  paper  was  then  followed 
by  four  responses,  each  from  a  different  discipline,  to  Gregory’s 
treatment  of  human  knowledge  of  God. 

In  the  late  fourth  century  CE  controversy  over  human 
knowledge  of  God  was  sparked  by  a  group  known  as  Neo-Arians 
who  claimed  that  they  could  know  the  very  essence  of  God. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  provided  what  has  been  identified  as  the 
orthodox  position  on  the  human  knowledge  of  God  in  four  refuta¬ 
tions  of  the  Neo-Arian  Eunomius.  Gregory  argued,  according  to 
Polinska,  that  humans  cannot  know  God  in  God’s  essence  because 
of  human  finitude  and  the  limitations  on  all  human  knowledge. 
Polinska  denies,  however,  that  Gregory  allows  no  room  for 
knowledge  of  God  at  all.  Gregory,  in  her  view,  opposed  only  an 
autonomous  human  knowledge  of  God.  The  knowledge  available 
to  humans,  she  says,  is  adequate  and  sufficient,  when  augmented 
by  faith,  for  a  godly  life. 
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Brent  Strawn  began  his  response  by  noting  that  the 
metaphysical  preoccupations  of  fourth  century  CE  Greek 
theologians  are  a  long  way  from  the  thought-world  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Nevertheless,  by  tracing  the  Old  Testament  metaphor 
of  seeing/not  seeing  God,  Strawn  provides  what  he  sees  as  a  cor¬ 
rective  to  Gregory’s  stress  on  the  limitations  of  all  human  knowl¬ 
edge  and  perception.  The  danger  of  Gregory’s  view,  according  to 
Strawn,  is  that  it  could  easily  relativize  Scripture,  the  Christian 
tradition,  and  even  God’s  revelation  of  Godself. 

Arkadi  Choufrine  situates  the  debate  between  Gregory  and 
Eunomius  in  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  Gregory,  in  Choufrine’ s 
view,  was  not  so  much  denying  human  ability  to  know  God  as  he 
was  affirming  Nicaea’ s  affirmation  of  the  “co-essentiality”  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  Gregory’s  concern,  therefore  according  to 
Choufrine,  was  not  an  epistemological  one  but  an  effort  to  insert 
God  into  epistemological  discourse. 

Joel  Walker  warns  against  the  danger  of  accepting  too 
quickly  the  Gregory’s  own  polemical  verdicts  on  the  heresies  of 
Eunomius.  Too  often,  Walker  says,  Christian  churches  have  been 
misled  by  using  the  fixed  categories  of  orthodoxy  and  heresy  and 
applying  them  to  a  time  when  these  very  ideas  were  still  being 
defined. 

For  Matthias  Gockel,  Gregory’s  language  of  the  essence  and 
operations  of  God  raises  the  further  question  of  how  humans  can 
speak  of  God  as  triune.  According  to  Gockel,  Gregory’s  stress  on 
the  incomprehensibility  of  God  hinders  rather  than  helps  in  the 
discussion  of  the  unity  of  God.  For  Gockel,  one  may  speak  of 
God  as  triune  “because  this  is  the  appropriate  theological  response 
to  assess  God’s  acting  in  and  through  Jesus.” 

This  forum,  presented  in  December  1995,  was  the  first 
forum  for  most  of  the  current  editorial  team  of  Koinonia  Journal , 
and  it  marked  an  auspicious  start  for  our  new  association  with  the 
journal.  A  word  of  thanks,  however,  also  needs  to  be  expressed 
to  those  who  organized  the  forum  of  1994.  This  forum  was  not 
published  until  Spring  1995  (volume  VII.  1)  under  the  current 
board.  Among  those  responsible  for  organizing  that  forum  but 
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who  were  no  longer  on  the  editorial  board  when  it  was  published, 
I  would  like  to  thank  Beth  Tanner,  Andy  Vaughn  and  Cheryl 
Wuensch.  To  all  who  have  planned  and  edited  the  last  two 
forums,  my  sincere  thanks. 


—WESLEY  W.  SMITH 
Executive  Editor 
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Gregory  of  Nyssa  on  the  Knowability  of  God 


WIOLETA  POLINSKA 


For  God  is  not  an  expression,  neither  has  He  His  essence  in 
voice  or  utterance.  But  God  is  of  Himself  what  also  He  is 
believed  to  be  but  He  is  named,  by  those  who  call  upon  Him, 
not  what  He  is  essentially  (for  the  nature  of  Him  Who  alone  is 
unspeakable),  but  He  receives  His  appellations  from  what  are 
believed  to  be  His  operations  in  regard  to  our  life.  (Nyssa 
1893b:265;  Nyssa  1960,  volume  F268)1 


INTRODUCTION 

The  greatness  of  Gregory  of  nyssa  was  already  recog- 
nized  at  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea  where  he  was  referred  to  as 
the  “Father  of  Fathers”  and  “Star  of  Nyssa.”  No  doubt  this  high 
esteem  for  Gregory  had  to  do  with  his  committed  work  for  the 
sake  of  the  orthodox  teaching  displayed  in  his  firm  stand  against 
the  heresies  of  Arius,  Apollinarius  and  Eunomius.  At  the  same 

1  I  recognize  that  many  of  the  quotations  appearing  in  this  paper  do  not 
employ  gender  inclusive  language.  For  simplicity,  I  have  kept  them  in  their 
original  form. 
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time,  some  scholars  conjecture  that  the  impetus  of  the  fight 
against  those  heresies  pressured  Gregory  to  develop  certain 
aspects  of  his  doctrine  which  otherwise  would  not  have  come  into 
being.  Thus,  Alcuin  Weiswurm  believes  that  the  Eunomian  con¬ 
troversy  was  responsible  for  the  limitations  Gregory  placed  on 
human  knowledge  of  God  (1952:221-2). 2  There  is  no  space  in 
this  paper  to  investigate  to  what  degree  various  heresies  shaped 
Gregory’s  theology,  but  the  legitimacy  of  Weiswurm ’s  charge 
against  Gregory  will  be  addressed.  Weiswurm’ s  concerns  are 
echoed  in  Christopher  Stead’s  analysis  of  Gregory’s  work. 
According  to  Stead,  Gregory  affirms  that  God’s  nature  is 
incomprehensible,  and  at  the  same  time  he  describes  God  with 
particular  characteristics,  such  as  ao^jioiTocg ,  aua^rig-  or  vott)t6v 
KaWog-  which,  in  Stead’s  view,  are  not  easily  reconcilable 
(1976:109).  Stead  is  not  the  first  to  point  out  this  difficulty.  As 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  Gabriel  Vasquez  had  already 
criticized  Gregory  of  Nyssa  for  stating  that  God  is  unknowable  in 
God’s  essence  (Lossky  1983: 16). 3  Are  Weiswurm,  Vasquez  and 
Stead  correct?  Did  Gregory  of  Nyssa  limit  too  narrowly  the 
human  capacity  for  the  knowledge  of  God?  Did  Gregory  con¬ 
tradict  himself  in  stating  that  God  is  incomprehensible,  but  that 
one  can  still  name  God’s  attributes? 


2  Ekkehard  Muehlenberg,  on  the  other  hand,  argues  that  under  the 
influence  of  the  Eunomian  controversy  Gregory  was  obliged  to  invent  a  notion 
of  the  infinity  of  God  (1966:111-18).  Plotinus’  assertions  of  divine  infinity  are 
rejected  on  the  basis  that  they  refer  to  the  divine  power  and  not  to  the  divine 
nature  (82ff  and  131)  while  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  argues  Muehlenberg,  has 
either  borrowed  his  ideas  from  Gregory  of  Nyssa  or  did  not  fully  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  notion  (105,  115ff). 

3  Gabriel  Vasquez  followed  the  teaching  of  Gregory’s  opponent, 
Eunomius,  and  pronounced  that  all  that  is  in  God  is  identical  with  God’s 
essence  and  “therefore  nothing  that  is  in  God  and  forms  the  object  of  His 
knowledge  can  remain  hidden  to  the  blessed.”  (Lossky  1983:16) 
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I.  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

A.  The  Anti-Eunomian  Works  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa 

In  order  to  investigate  these  questions  the  Answer  to  Eunomius’ 
Second  Book  will  be  examined.  This  work  is  important  for  it  dis¬ 
cusses  the  issues  at  hand  in  great  detail.  Gregory  wrote  four 
treatises  against  Eunomius  altogether  (Quasten  1960:257-8).  The 
first  was  composed  around  380,  when  Eunomius  published  the 
first  book  of  the  Apology  for  the  Apology  directed  against  the 
rebuttals  of  his  doctrine  by  Basil.  The  second  treatise,  the  focus 
of  this  study,  was  written  correspondingly  as  an  answer  to 
Eunomius’  second  book  of  the  Apology  for  the  Apology  sometime 
in  3 80. 4  Sometime  between  381  and  383  Gregory  composed  his 
third  treatise,  which  was  divided  into  ten  books.  Gregory’s  final 
tract  against  Eunomius  was  written  soon  after  the  release  of 
Eunomius’  “Confession  of  Faith”  (383).  The  first  two  treatises 
were  joined  with  the  ten  books  of  the  third  treatise  and  published 
together  as  twelve  books  in  one  work.  It  so  happens  that 
Gregory’s  second  work,  Answer  to  Eunomius’  Second  Book ,  was 
considered  too  speculative  and  was  replaced  with  Gregory’s 
response  to  Eunomius’  “Confession  of  Faith”  in  the  sixth  century. 
Johannes  Quasten  relates  that  as  a  result  the  second  book  was 
forgotten,  and  it  was  not  until  the  ninth  century  that  this  book  was 
rediscovered.  Even  so,  it  was  posited  then  as  a  second  part  of 
book  twelve  (12b)  and  the  order  of  Gregory’s  tracts  against 
Eunomius  was  as  follows:  first  treatise,  response  to  the 
“Confession  of  Faith,”  ten  books  of  the  third  treatise,  and  lastly, 
second  treatise  (12b).  With  the  work  of  Werner  Jaeger  in  1921, 
the  original  order  was  finally  restored  (Jaeger  1960:v-xii).5 

4  This  work  appears  under  the  title  Answer  to  Eunomius  ’  Second  Book 
in  Nyssa  1893b. 

5  The  only  English  edition  of  Gregory’s  work  against  Eunomius  (in  the 
Select  Library  of  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church )  still 
follows  the  erroneous  order.  This  is  no  great  surprise  since  this  edition  was 
issued  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  before  Jaeger’s  corrections  were  available. 

In  what  follows  I  will  not  give  an  analysis  of  the  structure  of  the  Answer 
to  Eunomius ’  Second  Book.  Gregory,  in  this  work,  is  simply  replying  to  con- 
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B.  Historical  Background 

In  order  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  Gregory’s  concerns  in 
his  own  context,  a  brief  overview  of  the  political  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  fourth  century  is  in  order.  The  persecution  of 
the  first  three  centuries  brought  much  distress  into  the  Christian 
community,  but  on  the  positive  side  Christians  as  co-sufferers 
were  bound  together  and  encouraged  in  perseverance  by  the 
martyrdom  of  many  committed  believers.  Seven  years  after  the 
last  persecution  instigated  by  Diocletian  (emperor  from  284  to 
305),  Galerius  passed  an  Edict  of  Toleration  (311)  and  two  years 
later  Constantine  issued  the  Edict  of  Milan  which  legalized  the 
existence  of  Christian  churches.  As  a  result,  in  the  fourth 
century,  Christianity  was  able  to  grow  freely  and  turn  its  focus  to 
internal  matters  of  Christian  doctrine.* * * * 6 

The  fourth  century  was  a  time  of  political  prosperity  for 
Christianity  but  those  conditions  were  also  auspicious  for  heretical 
thinkers,  among  them  Arians.  Gregory’s  encounters  with  the 
Arian  movement  began  early  in  his  church  career.  The  synod  of 
Arian  bishops  banished  him  from  his  bishopric  of  Nyssa  in  376. 
Gregory  was  restored  to  his  see  after  the  death  of  the  Arian 
Emperor  Valens  in  378.  The  following  year  was  difficult  for 
Gregory  since  he  lost  his  brother  Basil  in  January  and  his  sister 
Macrina  in  September.  The  loss  of  his  brother  meant,  among 
other  things,  that  Gregory  would  have  to  carry  on  various 
responsibilities  which  previously  belonged  to  Basil.  One  of  them 
was  an  active  opposition  to  the  neo- Arian  teaching  of  Eunomius. 
This  task  was  of  great  personal  interest  to  Gregory,  for  Nyssa  was 


secutive  arguments  from  Eunomius’  Apology  for  the  Apology.  Gregory  fre¬ 

quently  gives  the  same  arguments  in  response  to  various  Eunomian  statements. 

This  makes  Gregory’s  work  somewhat  repetitive,  but,  at  the  same  time,  allows 

a  modern  reader  to  have  a  more  thorough  grasp  of  his  thought. 

6  This  growth  in  importance  was  not  obviated  even  by  many  hostile 
actions  of  the  Emperor  Julian  (361-363).  See  Bell  1989:16-17. 
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apparently  a  place  where  the  Eunomian  heresy  had  spread  effec¬ 
tively.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  Gregory  preached  a  sermon 
against  the  Eunomian  heresy  in  his  church  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
January  of  380  (Danielou  1961:5).  In  the  following  year, 
Gregory  continued  his  apologetic  work  against  Eunomius  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  first  two  treatises  against  Eunomius  to  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  and  Jerome  at  the  Second  Ecumenical  Council  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  381  (Quasten  1960:257).  As  was  already  pointed 
out,  Gregory  wrote  four  treatises  directed  against  Eunomius 
between  380  and  383. 

C.  The  Teaching  of  Eunomius 

It  must  be  stresssed  that  our  reflections  about  Eunomius’  teaching 
must  be  based  on  the  copies  of  the  selections  from  his  writings 
passed  down  by  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa.7  There  are  no 
original  manuscripts  of  Eunomius’  works.  The  important  question 
which  needs  to  be  addressed  has  to  do  with  the  reliability  of  such 
sources.  How  can  we  be  sure  that  Gregory’s  account  of 
Eunomius’  thought  is  not  already  greatly  affected  by  Gregory’s 
own  goals?  Gregory  himself  admits  that  his  treatment  of 
Eunomius’  work  is  very  selective  and  paraphrased.  Yet,  as  Vag- 
gione  points  out,  there  are  good  indications  in  Gregory’s  writings 
that  the  quotations  and  references  made  to  Eunomius  are  reliable. 
First,  on  several  occasions,  Gregory  encourages  the  reader  to  con¬ 
sult  the  original  text  which  was  at  that  time  still  available.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  Gregory  makes  a  careful  distinction  between  the  selections 
which  produce  Eunomius’  treatises  verbatim  and  those  which  are 
just  paraphrases.8  Of  course,  all  we  can  deduce  from  the  above  is 

7  Richard  P.  Vaggione  explains  that,  “The  loss  of  so  many  of 
Eunomius’  works  in  not  due  simply  to  the  vicissitudes  of  time.  In  a  decree 
dated  4  March  398,  the  Emperor  Arcadius  ...  ordered  all  Eunomian  works  to  be 
burnt.”  1987:  xv. 

8  Vaggione  gives  a  number  of  quotations  to  prove  the  above  points. 
1987:89-92. 
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that  Gregory  did  not  misrepresent  the  text  on  purpose,  but  he 
might,  at  times,  have  read  Eunomius  tendentiously  and  there  is 
simply  no  way  of  proving  that. 

Eunomius  was  the  most  influential  exponent  of  neo- 
Arianism  in  the  fourth  century.  Like  Arius,  Eunomius  believes  in 
a  hierarchical  Trinity  of  three  Higher  Beings  ordered  in  rank  and 
power.  According  to  Eunomius  there  is  a  dissimilarity  between 
the  Unbegotten,  i.e.  the  Father,  the  Only-Begotten,  i.e.  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Eunomius  affirms  that  he  can  give  a  full  des¬ 
cription  of  God’s  essence.  God,  the  Father,  is  for  him  an 
“unbegotten  essence,”  ovoia  ay  suurjrov  (1987:40).  Eunomius 
states  that  God’s  own  being  is  uncaused,  but  that  God  is  the  cause 
of  everything  else.  It  follows,  says  Eunomius,  that  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  be  God  since  both  of  them  are  caused  by 
the  Father  (1 987:41  )9.  His  reasoning  is  based  on  the  distinctions 
made  between  ovoia,  svspy&ia  and  spy  a.  In  Eunomius’  own 
words: 

The  whole  account  of  our  doctrines  is  summed  up  thus;  there  is 
the  Supreme  and  Absolute  Being,  and  another  Being  existing  by 
reason  of  the  First,  but  after  It  though  before  all  others;  and  a 
third  Being  not  ranking  with  either  of  these,  but  inferior  to  the 
one,  as  to  its  cause,  to  the  other,  as  to  the  energy  which  pro¬ 
duced  it:  there  must  of  course  be  included  in  this  account  the 
energies  that  follow  each  Being,  and  the  names  germane  to  these 
energies  (cited  in  Nyssa  1893a:  50). 

Eunomius  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  status  of  each  being  (ovoia) 
is  estimated  by  the  operating  power  (svspysia)  of  each  being  and 
that  this  can  be  clearly  discovered  in  the  works  (spya)  issuing 
from  the  operating  power.  As  a  result,  Eunomius  classifies  the 

9  Consult  Maurice  Wiles’  discussion  on  Eunomius’  proper  name  for 
God  (1989:166-7).  Wiles  argues  there  that  Eunomius  referred  to  God  as  "being 
or  being-itself"  and  ayei'vrjToo  is  only  "most  intimately  associated"  with  this 
proper  term. 
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Higher  Beings  in  the  Trinity  in  the  following  order:  Father,  i.e. 
the  Supreme  Being  who  alone  is  God;  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
(see  Nyssa  1893a:55).10 

What  separates  the  Neo-Arians  from  Arians  is  the  fact  that 
the  former  profess  that  they  know  the  essence  of  God  while  the 
latter  fervently  reject  this  notion.11  Graham  Keith  relates  that 
Eunomius  himself  never  claims  to  know  God’s  essence,  and  that 
Gregory  and  Basil  simply  believe  that  this  is  implied  in  his  writ¬ 
ings.  Perhaps  Keith  wants  to  emphasize  that  all  Eunomius  ever 
states  is  that  he  can  perfectly  describe  God’s  essence  which  does 
not  ipso  facto  prove  that  he  claims  to  know  God’s  essence.  Yet,  a 
few  pages  earlier,  Keith  quotes  Eunomius’  exposition  of  the 
theory  of  our  knowledge  of  God  where  Eunomius  explains  that 
one  can  know  God  from  the  essences  via  deduction  or  from  the 
works  caused  by  the  essences  via  induction  (Keith  1990:66; 
Eunomius  \9%1 '.Apology  20:5-9;  Williams  1987:207).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  few  pages  later,  Keith  gives  us  another  citation  which 
seems  to  undermine  his  previous  statement.  It  reads  as  follows, 
“God  does  not  know  anything  more  about  his  essence  than  we  do, 
nor  is  that  essence  better  known  to  him  and  less  to  us;  rather, 
whatever  we  ourselves  know  about  it  is  exactly  what  he  knows,” 
(Eunomius  1987:178-9,  emphasis  added).  Keith  does  not  take  this 
comment  at  its  face  value,  but  rather  as  deliberately  provocative. 
Maurice  Wiles  questions  Eunomian  authorship  of  this  passage  and 
suggests  that 

it  is  more  likely  that  he  [Eunomius]  was  simply  claiming  to 

know  enough  about  the  ousia  of  God,  about  what  it  is  to  be 

10  For  an  excellent  account  of  Eunomius’  thought  on  the  Trinity  see 
Gregorios  1988:110-23. 

11  Thomas  A.  Kopecek  displays  convincing  evidence  that  even  Neo- 
Arian  piety  and  liturgy  were  imbedded  in  “a  worship  of  intellectual  assent  to 
God’s  revelation  of  his  essence.”  This  author  believes  that  their  eucharistic 
liturgy  is  “fully  in  line  with  comments  made  by  Eunomius  in  his  Second  Apol¬ 
ogy.”  See  Kopecek  1985:172-5. 
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God,  to  be  able  to  exclude  what  he  regarded  as  Capppadocian 
mystification  and  to  ensure  that  our  Christian  language  refers, 
that  our  speech  about  God  has  a  purchase  on  reality.  (Wiles 
1987:161,  164) 

The  leading  Eunomian  scholar,  R.  P.  Vaggione,  to  whose  work 
Wiles  is  greatly  indebted,  gives  a  compelling  argument  for  the 
authenticity  of  this  citation  (1987:167-70).  If  Wiles’  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Eunomius  is  a  plausible  one,  a  more  careful  explanation 
needs  to  be  given  of  Eunomius’  repeated  assertions  that  a  com¬ 
plete  or  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  divine  essence  is  pos¬ 
sible.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  I  will  focus  on  the 
main  distinction  between  the  position  of  Eunomius  and  that  of 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  with  regard  to  the  knowability  of  God,  i.e.,  the 
fact  that  the  former  insists  on  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of 
God,  while  the  latter  rejects  it. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  Eunomius  wants  to 
usurp  for  humans  an  independent  ability  to  understand  God. 
Eunomius,  in  fact,  argues  that  our  invented  words  “have  their 
existence  in  name  and  utterance  only,  and  by  their  nature  are  dis¬ 
solved  along  with  the  sounds  [which  make  them  up],”  (1987:8-9). 
Furthermore,  Eunomius  states,  on  the  basis  of  the  account  in 
Genesis  1 ,  that  God  gave  names  to  the  created  order  before  creat¬ 
ing  humans.  After  the  creation  of  human  beings,  “God,  seating 
Himself  by  our  first  parents,  like  some  pedagogue  or  grammarian, 
gave  them  a  lesson  in  words  and  name”  (cited  in  Nyssa 
1893b: 290).  Thus,  for  Eunomius,  our  calling  God  “unbegotten” 
is  a  full  description  of  God’s  essence,  not  because  this  term  is  a 
clever  invention  of  human  mind,  but  because  God  is  the  source  of 
this  term.  Had  God  not  graciously  given  us  names  for  God’s  self 
as  well  as  for  objects  in  the  world  around  us,  we  would  not  be 
able  to  communicate  and  as  a  result  we  would  have  lived  in 
silence.  Those  names  were  “engrafted”  in  the  human  mind  by  the 
law  of  God’s  creation  which  guarantees  the  truthfulness  of  our 
concepts  (cited  in  Nyssa  1893b: 305).  We  can  claim  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  natures  of  objects  because  “the  natures  of  objects  are 
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not  naturally  consequent  of  the  verbal  expressions;  rather  the  force 
of  words  is  accommodated  to  the  objects  with  their  proper  status,” 
(Eunomius  1987 '.Apology  18:9-10). 12  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
what  Eunomius  means  exactly  by  the  above  statement.  If  the 
knowledge  of  names  is  innate  in  us,  why  are  not  then  all  of  our 
concepts  correct?  His  response  to  this  question  is  somewhat 
ambiguous.  According  to  Eunomius,  we  are  still  responsible,  not 
for  confirming  the  meanings  to  the  objects,  but  instead  we  must 
“direct  our  attention  to  the  concepts  inherent  in  the  underlying 
objects  and  accommodate  the  designations  accordingly,” 
(Eunomius  \9%7  -.Apology  18: 8-9). 13  Any  mistakes  in  this  process 
would  allegedly  produce  false  ideas. 

II.  GREGORY’S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DIVINE  ESSENCE  AND  ENERGIES 
A.  Indication  of  the  Problem 

In  opposition  to  Eunomius,  Gregory  asserts  that  God’s  nature14  is 
incomprehensible.  As  the  representative  text  indicates,  in 
Gregory’s  view,  all  we  know  about  God  are  the  attributes  we 
deduce  from  God’s  operations  in  our  lives.  The  reason  for  our 
inability  to  know  God’s  essence  comes  for  Gregory  from  the  fact 
that,  as  finite  beings,  we  are  not  able  to  understand  the  infinite 
nature  of  God  (Nyssa  1893b: 257).  The  difference  between  the 
uncreated  (infinite)  and  the  created  (finite)  natures  is  as  follows: 


12  Cf.  Nyssa  1893b:290,  where  Gregory  states  that  Eunomius  believed 
that  was  it  not  for  God’s  providence  in  giving  us  names,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  have  any  discernment  of  the  nature  of  the  things  such  as  water,  fire  or  air. 

13  Cf.  Keith  1990:71. 

14  Gregory  employs  “nature”  (<; i>vou; )  and  “essence”  (ovoid)  inter¬ 
changeably  although  it  seems  that  “nature”  has  “a  more  ontological  con¬ 
notation”  while  “essence”  is  often  used  with  respect  to  knowledge.  See 
Archbishop  Basil  1977:82.  For  a  more  extensive  account  of  the  meaning  of 
those  terms  in  Gregory’s  works,  consult  Stead  1976:112-19.  Cf.  Stead 
1990:149-150. 
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The  latter  is  limited,  the  former  not.  The  latter  is  confined 
within  its  own  boundaries  according  to  the  pleasure  of  its 
Maker.  The  former  is  bounded  only  by  infinity.  The  latter 
stretches  itself  out  within  certain  degrees  of  extension,  limited 
by  time  and  space;  the  former  transcends  all  notion  of  degree, 
baffling  curiosity  from  every  point  of  view  (Nyssa  1893b:257). 

It  is  because  of  this  qualitative  difference  between  God  and  our¬ 
selves  that  we  are  not  able  to  understand  God’s  essence.  God’s 
nature  cannot  be  apprehended  either  by  sense  or  by  reason  (Nyssa 
1893b: 264),  for  divine  nature  is  “as  high  above  earthly  calculation 
as  the  stars  are  above  the  touch  of  our  fingers;  or  rather,  many 
more  than  that”  (Nyssa  1893b:260).  This,  states  Gregory,  should 
not  be  surprising  to  us  since  we  recognize  our  inability  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  objects  of  creation.  Gregory  asks  us  to  think 
about  the  beauty  of  heaven  above.  Though  we  do  not  doubt  its 
existence,  continues  Gregory,  we  are  not  capable  of  defining  its 
nature.  All  we  can  do  is  to  “contemplate  the  overarching  vault,” 
observe  the  movements  of  planets  and  moons,  the  conjunctions  of 
heavenly  bodies  and  their  revolutions  but  we  can  never  grasp  their 
nature  (Nyssa  1893b:257).  Similarly,  argues  Gregory,  we  possess 
no  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  the  “elements  of  the  world,”  such 
as  fire,  but  must  be  satisfied  only  with  knowing  those  properties 
which  are  useful  in  our  daily  living  (Nyssa  1893b: 262).  Neither 
do  we  comprehend  our  own  soul,  that  is,  “whether  it  is  material 
or  immaterial,  whether  it  is  purely  incorporeal  ...;  how  it  comes 
into  being,  how  it  is  composed,  whence  it  enters  into  the  body, 
how  it  departs  from  it  ...”  (Nyssa  1893b: 261).  Thus,  concludes 
Gregory,  if  we  cannot  even  have  any  access  to  the  essence  of  the 
creaturely  world,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge 
of  God’s  essence.  Since  the  divine  being  “transcends  our  know¬ 
ledge”  (Nyssa  1893b: 256),  Gregory  exhorts  us  to  recognize  this 
state  of  affairs  and  “quietly  remain  within  our  proper  limits” 
which  is,  according  to  him,  both  safer  and  more  reverent  (Nyssa 
1893b:260). 

If  we  are  not  able  to  know  God’s  essence,  what  then  are  we 
able  to  know  about  God?  Gregory  answer  is  clear:  we  can  know 
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only  God’s  operations.  Gregory’s  line  of  reasoning  here  is 
elaborate.  He  poses  a  question:  when  David  designates  God  as 
“full  of  compassion  and  mercy,  long  suffering  and  of  great  good¬ 
ness,”  does  he  speak  of  God’s  operations  or  of  God’s  essence? 
Gregory  responds  in  a  confident  tone  when  he  affirms  that  every¬ 
body  agrees  that  those  terms  indicate  only  God’s  operations.  He 
argues  against  Eunomius  that  God’s  compassion  and  mercy  could 
not  have  existed  before  the  creation  of  humans  for  there  was 
nobody  who  could  have  been  an  object  of  pity.  One  must  there¬ 
fore  conclude,  says  Gregory,  that  we  learned  those  terms  from 
God’s  dealings  with  us.  To  conclude  otherwise  would  involve, 
according  to  Gregory,  setting  oneself  above  the  prophets  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  erroneous  teaching  of  Eunomius. 

B.  Gregory’s  Tradition  of  Interpretation 

As  mentioned  before,  Gregory’s  response  sounds  quite  assertive 
considering  that  at  least  Neo-Arians  would  pronounce  an  outright 
disagreement  to  his  answer.  It  seems  that  Gregory  assumes  not 
only  that  he  and  not  Eunomius  is  orthodox,  but  also  that  what  he 
says  will  make  sense  to  most  of  his  readers.  I  must  agree  with 
Stead  and  admit  that  Gregory’s  presumptions  with  regard  to  our 
knowledge  of  God  are  not  easy  to  follow.  For  if  Gregory  states 
that  we  do  not  know  God’s  essence  but  only  God’s  operations,  is 
he  suggesting  that  the  divine  operations  are  not  related  to  God’s 
essence?  If  this  is  not  the  case  and  the  operations  do  correspond 
to  God’s  essence,  would  it  not  then  be  correct  to  say  that  we,  in 
fact,  do  have  some  access  to  God’s  essence?  Sixteen  centuries  of 
separation  from  Gregory’s  intellectual  and  cultural  setting  makes 
the  task  of  unfolding  the  meaning  of  Gregory’s  assertions  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one.  It  is  necessary,  at  this  point,  to  investigate  some  of  the 
sources  of  Gregory’s  thought. 

Neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle  take  God  to  be  unknowable. 
Plato  believes  that  with  an  effort  “the  maker  and  Father  of  this 
All”  can  be  known  (Wolfson  1947b: 248).  Similarly,  Aristotle 
declares  that  God  is  knowable.  For  Aristotle,  to  know  God  is  to 
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define  God  in  terms  of  genus  and  species  which  “expresses  the 
essence  of  a  thing”  and  yields  scientific  knowledge  (Wolf son 
1947b: 247).  It  was  only  with  Philo  (b.  25  B.C.)  that  the  concept 
of  the  unknowability  of  God  was  introduced  (Wolfson 
1947a:  150). 15  The  similarities  between  Philo’s  and  Gregory’s 
teaching  on  the  knowability  of  God  are  striking.  Philo  too  asserts 
that  God  is  “incomprehensible,”  “unnamable,”  and  “ineffable” 
with  regard  to  God’s  essence  (1934:151).  God’s  words  uttered  to 
Moses,  “Thou  shalt  see  what  is  behind  Me,  but  My  face  thou 
shalt  not  see”  are  taken  by  Philo  as  signifying  that  God’s  nature 
cannot  be  seen  or  comprehended  (Exodus  33:23;  Philo  1934:147). 
Like  Gregory,  Philo  states  that  we  can  know  God’s  works  but  still 
we  will  never  have  access  to  God’s  essence.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  Philo  also  acknowledges  that  the  more  one  knows  about 
God’s  works  the  more  one  knows  of  God’s  existence  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  God’s  essence.  This,  of  course,  sounds  contradictory 
but  it  is  important  to  understand  that  when  Philo  argued  for  our 
lack  of  knowledge  of  God’s  essence,  all  he  meant  to  imply  was 
the  lack  of  the  full  knowledge  of  God’s  essence.  As  Wolfson 
points  out,  “although  a  complete  knowledge  of  their  [invisible 
things]  essence  was  unattainable,  it  was  still  possible  for  him  to 
grow  in  the  knowledge  thereof”  (1947a:  149,  emphasis  added). 

Philo’s  idea  of  the  ineffability  of  God  was  adopted  by  the 
Church  Fathers  and  had  its  most  eminent  development  in  the 
theology  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (b.  150)  to  whom  Gregory  is 
indebted  for  many  of  his  ideas  (Wolfson  1947b:238-9).16  Cle¬ 
ment  deduces  from  the  scene  when  Moses  entered  the  thick  dark- 

1 5  Although  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Philo  and  others  believed  that  the 
notion  of  the  unknowability  of  God  was  present  already  in  Plato,  Wolfson 
argues  convincingly  that  this  view  is  mistaken.  Consult  his  1947b:238-9  for  a 
discussion  of  the  following  statement  of  Plato:  “having  found  him  [God]  it 
would  be  impossible  to  declare  him  to  all  men.” 

16  The  notion  of  the  infinity  and  incomprehensibility  of  God  was 
already  present  in  the  writings  of  Athanasius  but  it  found  its  “most  intensive 
expression  in  Clement .  ”  See  Otis  1 95  8 : 1 08 . 
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ness  where  God  was  that  “God  is  invisible  and  beyond  expression 
by  words,”  (1951:463).  Contrary  to  Aristotle,  Clement  argues 
that  God  cannot  be  defined  since  God  is  neither  genus,  nor  dif¬ 
ference,  nor  species,  nor  individual.  In  addition,  God’s  infinity 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  name  him  properly,  for  each  name 
given  to  God  does  not  fully  express  God,  and  all  the  names  are 
only  indicative  of  God’s  power.  In  spite  of  this  strong  affirmation 
of  the  unknowability  of  God,  Clement  clarifies  what  he  means  by 
it  when  he  says  that  “No  one  can  rightly  express  Him  [God] 
wholly ,”  (1951:463,  emphasis  added).  Thus,  again,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  writings  of  Philo,  Clement’s  statements  about  the 
unknowability  of  God  are  not  meant  to  affirm  complete  lack  of 
knowledge  of  God’s  nature  but  simply  to  indicate  the  limited 
character  of  such  knowledge.17 

C.  Correspondence  Between  the  Divine  Essence  and  Energies 

Now  that  we  have  a  better  grasp  of  the  tradition  upon  which 
Gregory  relied,  let  us  examine  in  greater  detail  his  own  thought. 
One  of  the  crucial  issues  which  needs  to  be  addressed  is  Gregory’s 
account  of  the  relationship  between  the  operations  and  the  essence 
of  God.  Nowhere  does  he  state  directly  that  the  divine  energies 
correspond  to  God’s  essence.  In  fact,  as  indicated  earlier,  he 

17  Gregory  was  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  Plotinus  (b.  203)  who 
professed  the  ineffability  and  incomprehensibility  of  God  and  believed  that  God 
is  absolutely  transcendent,  but  the  lack  of  space  does  not  allow  to  treat  this 
influence  further.  For  introductory  remarks  on  this  topic,  see  Copleston 
1963:464-5.  A  more  extensive  account  is  given  in  Meredith  1982:1120-26, 
Danielou  1944,  and  Jaeger  1961:86-102.  A  standard  work,  Cherniss  1930, 
seems  somewhat  biased  since  he  overemphasizes  the  Platonic  influence  while 
denying  any  influence  of  Aristotelian  thought  on  Gregory’s  teaching.  For  a 
more  balanced  view,  see  Gregorios  1988:67-89  and  Weiswurm  1952:16-82.  I 
think  Gregorios  and  Meredith  are  right  when  they  suggest  that  though  Gregory 
borrowed  some  of  his  ideas  from  Platonism  (esp.  Neoplatonism)  and  Aristotle, 
his  teaching  maintained  a  unique  Christian  character  and  many  of  his  thoughts 
were  original. 
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holds  that  we  know  only  God’s  operations  and  not  God’s  essence. 
A  careful  reading  of  Gregory’s  text,  however,  demonstrates  that 
he  kept  the  above  view  in  a  dialectic  tension  with  another  aspect 
of  his  teaching.  He  argues  that  the  divine  names  are  derived  from 
God’s  operations,  and  though  they  do  not  signify  God’s  nature, 
they  are,  nonetheless,  truthful  descriptions  of  God.  For,  states 
Gregory,  “no  one  will  presume  to  say  that  this  nomenclature  is 
quite  inappropriate  and  unmeaning”  (Nyssa  1893b:281,  298). 

The  underlying  principle  of  Gregory’s  thought  on  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  God’s  svepy  eiai  and  ovala  comes  from  his 
belief  that  there  is  no  real  separation  between  the  two  notions  and 
that  both  of  them  belong  together  (Balas  1966:128,  cf.  Weiswurm 
1952:74ff).  This  is  evident  from  Gregory’s  discussion  of  the 
Eunomian  doctrine  which  sharply  distinguishes  between  the  divine 
ovaia  and  the  divine  suspystai.  It  is  in  this  context  that  Gregory 
declares: 

But  it  is  worth  a  moment’s  while  now  to  consider  how  energies 
“follow”  beings:  what  these  energies  are  essentially:  whether  dif¬ 
ferent  to  the  beings  which  they  “follow,”  or  part  of  them  ...  if 
different,  how  and  whence  they  arise:  if  the  same  how  they  have 
got  cut  off  from  them,  and  instead  of  co-existing  “follow”  them 
externally  only  (Nyssa  1893a: 55). 

Gregory  believes  that  in  Eunomius’  teaching  the  energies  follow 
the  will  of  the  being,  but  such  utterance,  is  not,  in  his  opinion,  a 
“common  parlance.”  No  one  has  ever  heard,  says  Gregory,  that 
“the  energy  of  the  worker”  follows  that  worker  (1893a: 55).  He 
concludes,  then: 

We  cannot  separate  one  from  the  other  and  leave  one  behind  by 
itself:  but,  when  one  mentions  the  energy,  one  comprehends  in 
the  idea  that  which  is  moved  with  the  energy,  and  when  one 
mentions  the  worker  one  implies  at  once  the  unmentioned 
energy  (1893a:55). 
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Thus,  it  is  clear  that  in  Gregory’s  thought  there  is  no  space  for  an 
actual  or  ontological  distinction  between  divine  operations  and 
divine  essence,  rather  they  both  belong  together.  In  another  place 
Gregory  elaborates  this  thought  further  when  he  discusses  the 
nature  and  the  effects  of  fire.  He  says  there  that  anyone  who 
experienced  the  effects  of  fire,  such  as  warmth  and  light,  will 
recognize  similar  phenomena  due  to  the  “kinship  of  the  natures 
that  effected  them.”  For,  argues  Gregory,  “a  thing  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  effects  of  fire  in  all  respects,  unless  it  be  fire.”  When 
the  effects  or  signs  produced  by  particular  “things”  are  the  same 
“neither  will  the  things  themselves  be  different,”  (cited  in  Weis- 
wurm  1952:74). 

Gregory  thus  believes  that  divine  energies  correspond  to 
God’s  essence.  At  the  same  time  he  maintains  that  the  divine 
operations  are  not  identical  with  God’s  essence  and  that  we  cannot 
know  God’s  essence  (Weiswurm  1952:75).  This,  however, 
sounds  somewhat  confusing.  Gregory  makes  a  distinction 
between  the  essence  and  the  energies  when  he  says  that  the  former 
cannot  be  known  while  the  latter  are  knowable,  at  the  same  time, 
he  also  claims  that  the  essence  and  the  energies  belong  together, 
i.e.,  they  are  not  separate.  Is  Gregory  contradicting  himself  here? 
Weiswurm  suggests  that  by  his  distinction  between  the  divine 
operations  and  essence,  Gregory  does  not  imply  that  those  two  are 
distinct  in  a  material  sense,  but,  only  in  a  formal  one  (1952:75). 
On  this  view,  God’s  operations  are  not  accidents  in  the  divine 
nature.  Rather,  as  human  beings,  we  perceive  them  as  distinct 
from  God’s  nature.  While  such  a  move  helps  us  to  elucidate  the 
relationship  between  God’s  essence  and  God’s  energies,  it  is  still 
not  clear  how  Gregory  can  say  that  we  do  not  know  God’s  essence 
while  we  do  know  God’s  energies.  In  order  to  investigate  this 
problem,  we  need  to  understand  Gregory’s  theory  of  human  con¬ 
ception,  i.e.  s'KivoioL. 
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III.  GREGORY’S  THEORY  OF  ’Ett Ivoiol 
A.  Gregory  and  Eunomius  on  ’E7 tivoiol 

Since  Gregory’s  theory  of  human  conception  is  set  against  that  of 
Eunomius,  it  is  fitting  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  Eunomius’ 
view  on  this  issue.  Eunomius  subscribes  to  a  representational 
theory  of  language  according  to  which  “things  are  perceived  as 
they  exist  in  their  essences”  (Mosshammer  1990:100).  Moreover, 
Eunomius  claims  that  to  each  distinct  essence  corresponds  only 
one  proper  name,  and  in  God’s  case  this  proper  term  is 
“unbegotten”  (1987:111;  cf.  Nyssa  1893b: 267-8).  The  role  of 
mind  in  the  process  of  apprehension  of  reality  is  passive  for  the 
most  part,  since,  as  already  pointed  out,  God  is  the  source  of  all 
names  implanted  in  our  mind  and  guarantees  the  accuracy  of  our 
terms. 

Against  this  Gregory  proposed  a  different  definition  of 
human  conceptions  according  to  which  “to  be  and  to  be  called, 
are  not  convertible  terms”  (1893b: 266).  For  Gregory  sirivoia  (or 
conception)  is  “the  method  by  which  we  discover  things  that  are 
unknown,  going  on  to  further  discoveries  by  means  of  what 
adjoins  to  and  follows  from  our  first  perception  with  regard  to  the 
thing  studied”  (1893b:268).  His  definition  implies  our  active 
involvement  in  the  apprehension  of  the  truth  and  does  not  auto¬ 
matically  guarantee  that  what  we  discover  corresponds  to  “the 
way  things  are.”  Gregory  denies  Eunomius’  claim  that  our  mind 
is  grafted  with  the  divinely  provided  names.  Instead,  he  holds 
that  God  endowed  human  beings  with  “the  faculty  of  conceiving 
and  finding  out  the  objects  of  our  investigation.”  In  other  words, 
God  provided  us  with  intelligence  (1893b:268).  Furthermore, 
Gregory  affirms  that  we  and  not  God  named  the  “things”  in  the 
created  world  by  the  instrumentality  of  God-given  intelligence. 
This  faculty  of  conceiving  is,  continues  Gregory,  “more  precious 
than  any  other,”  for  its  blessings  are  responsible  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  art  as  well  as  the  speculative  and  practical  sciences.  God 
does  not  need  then  to  preside  over  each  practice  of  artisans  or 
each  thought  of  our  minds.  Rather  God  allows  us  to  exercise  the 
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gift  of  reasoning  which  leads  us  to  develop  particular  disciplines 
and  sciences. 

Gregory  is  well  aware  that  this  leaves  space  for  erroneous 
conceptions  resulting  from  illegitimate  applications  of  our  faculty 
of  reasoning.  Just  like  a  painter  who  is  able  to  depict  either  the 
most  marvelous  images  or  the  ugliest  ones,  so  it  is  with  our  ability 
to  reason;  we  are  able  to  abuse  our  faculty  of  thought  and  devise 
“pernicious  inventions.”  Some  of  these  inventions  come  from  the 
heretical  teachings  of  Eunomius  who  employs  “ungeneracy”  not 
as  a  divine  attribute  but  an  equivalent  for  the  divine  essence. 
Still,  Gregory  maintains,  our  reasoning  is  competent  to  investigate 
the  falsehood  of  our  statements  and  arrive  at  the  truth.  This  pos¬ 
sibility  of  misusing  our  reason  “does  not  prove  its  inability  for 
what  is  profitable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  demonstration  of  its 
not  being  unserviceable  for  what  is  beneficial  and  necessary  to  the 
mind”  (1893b: 269).  In  order  to  discover  their  fault,  the 
Eunomians  should,  in  Gregory’s  mind,  turn  to  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  and  patriarchs  who  rightfully  pronounced  the 
incomprehensibility  of  God’s  essence.  Those  people  of  God 
revealed  God  to  men  and  women  “from  the  wonders  which 
manifest  themselves  in  His  works,  and  from  the  names  which 
express  the  manifold  variety  of  His  power”  and  lead  them  to  the 
“understanding  of  the  Divine  nature”  (1893b:260).  This  state¬ 
ment  comes  as  a  surprise.  How  can  Gregory  claim  both  that 
God’s  nature  is  unknowable  and  that  we  can  still  be  led  to  an 
understanding  of  God’s  nature?  To  address  this  question  we  must 
look  closer  at  Gregory’s  teaching  on  what  humanly  invented 
words  can  display  about  God. 

Gregory  makes  it  clear  that  our  descriptions  of  God  are 
derived  from  human  characteristics  and  are  applied  to  God  on  the 
basis  of  analogy  (1893b: 260).  Talk  about  God,  therefore,  is  not 
unlike  our  depiction  of  an  unknown  person  who  is  designated  to 
be  a  parent,  wealthy,  or  in  the  prime  of  life.  Such  a  way  of 
speaking  about  the  person  does  not  in  any  way  give  a  definition  of 
the  essence  (or  constitution)  of  this  person,  but  simply  refers  to 
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certain  qualities  that  the  person  possesses.  Similarly,  when  we 
describe  God  via  the  poverty  of  our  human  notions  as  ungenerate, 
almighty,  Creator,  etc.,  all  those  terms  do  not  name  God’s 
essence  but  designate  the  multiplicity  of  the  divine  operations  that 
we  experience  (1893b: 281).  Thus,  on  Gregory’s  terms,  Eunomius 
is  wrong  to  suggest  that  the  proper  names  for  God  are  implanted 
in  our  minds,  for  it  is  evident,  argues  Gregory,  that  “the  Divine 
Being  is  not  named  alike  by  all,  but  that  each  interprets  his  ideas 
he  thinks  best”  (1893b:290,  265).  Our  theological  language  is 
developed  in  a  creative  process  of  contemplation  of  the  intelligible 
world  to  which  we  have  no  direct  access.  As  a  result,  the  search 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  intelligible  world  has  to  do  not  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  exact  object  of  this  search  but  with  the 
understanding  of  what  is  around  this  object  (1893b: 308).  This  is 
why  our  knowledge  of  God  consists  of  what  is  “around  the  divine 
nature”  (7w  7 rspi  ttjv  cfrvoiv  vooviisvwv )  and  not  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  divine  nature  itself.18  Since  the  method  defined  by  s'kivomx 
is  of  human  origin,  our  descriptions  of  the  divine  realities  are  not 
static,  as  Eunomius  would  have  it,  but  rather,  “according  to  the 
idea  arising  in  each  of  us  about  it,  we  announce  the  result  as  best 
we  can,  striving  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the  full  meaning  of 
the  thing  thought  about  through  the  medium  of  expressible 
phrases”  (Nyssa  1893b: 308). 

Gregory  conceives  the  development  of  our  theological 
vocabulary  as  a  dynamic  process  in  which  we  come  closer  and 
closer  to  a  better  understanding  of  God,  but  I  think  Alden  Mos- 
shammer  is  mistaken  to  call  this  procedure  open-ended,  ever 
elusive  and  undetermined.19  While  it  is  true  that  Gregory  indeed 

18  Archbishop  Basil  (Krivocheine)  discusses  this  important  distinction 
in  our  knowledge  of  God  in  his  1977:88ff. 

19  Alden  Mosshammer  strives  to  prove  numerous  similarities  between 
the  thought  of  Gregory  and  that  of  deconstructionism.  His  argument  is  appeal¬ 
ing,  but  overstated.  Mosshammer  does  good  work  in  pointing  out  the  parallels 
between  those  two  approaches  but  does  not  devote  enough  attention  to  the 
remarkable  differences  between  the  two,  such  as  the  place  for  the  ultimate 
authority  of  the  Scripture  and  the  importance  of  the  orthodox  tradition  in 
Gregory’s  system.  Mosshammer  1990:101,  113. 
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emphasizes  the  inadequacy  of  all  human  attempts  to  describe  God 
and  our  striving  to  arrive  closer  and  closer  at  the  more  complete 
understanding  of  who  God  is,  one  should  not  overlook  Gregory’s 
concern  for  certain  fixedness  of  the  Christian  teaching  which  has 
to  do  with  the  “orthodox  opinion”  (1893b:263).  It  is  true,  our 
theologian  argues,  that  there  are  a  number  of  names  which  can 
adequately  refer  to  God’s  nature,20  such  as  “just,”  “good,”  or 
“immortal,”  but  he  also  states  that,  “notwithstanding  the  formal 
change,  our  orthodox  opinion  in  regard  to  the  object  remains 
immovably  fixed,”  (1893b: 263,  emphasis  added).  It  is  equally 
wrong  to  interpret  Gregory’s  theology  in  a  post-modern  sense  as  a 
“quest  for  truth  and  not  a  statement  of  truth,”  (Mosshammer 
1990:121).  Indeed,  Gregory  states  that  we  will  be  getting  to 
know  God  throughout  the  whole  of  eternity,  but  this  does  not 
imply  for  him  that  we  have  no  access  to  reliable  truth.  Gregory 
believed  that  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  that  of  the 
church  are  the  firm  principles  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  whose 
truth  will  never  change  (1893b:  251,  261,  263).  The  obvious 
question  is:  How  is  it  possible  for  Gregory  to  uphold  such  firm 
orthodox  beliefs  if  there  is  no  longer  an  innate  guarantee,  as  in 
Eunomius’  teaching,  of  the  correctness  of  our  views?  Gregory 
argues  that  although  God  did  not  implant  various  names  into  our 
mind,  out  of  love  for  the  humankind,  God  condescended  to  com¬ 
municate  with  us.  Like  a  tender  mother  who  understands  the 
inarticulate  sounds  of  her  baby,  God  “adopts  Himself  to  man  and 
speaks  in  human  language  and  assumes  wrath,  and  pity,  and  such¬ 
like  emotions,  so  that  through  feelings  corresponding  to  our  own, 
our  infantile  life  might  be  lead  and  lay  hold  of  the  Divine  nature” 
(1893b:292). 


20  Notice  that  even  here  Gregory  does  not  say  that  we  can  know  God’s 


essence. 
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B.  Discontinuity  Between  Creator  and  Creatures21 

As  we  develop  our  theological  language,  says  Gregory,  we  are 
getting  better  in  understanding  God  and  yet  we  never  come  close 
enough  to  know  God’s  essence.  Why  is  this  so?  On  Gregory’s 
terms,  a  sharp  division  (biaoTriiia)  between  the  created  and  the 
uncreated  order  is  responsible  for  our  inability  to  know  the  divine 
ovoi ol.11  Gregory  depicts  the  effect  this  division  has  upon  us  when 
he  says,  “Like  two  nights  enclosing  the  day,  the  5tdarr//xo! 
encloses  created  beings  before  and  behind”  while  our  Creator  has 
no  beginning  and  end,  no  parts  and  no  interval  (cited  in  Gregarios 
1988:93).  The  divine  life  can  be  symbolized  by  a  circle  in  which 
“[W]e  find  that  we  are  drawn  round  uninterruptedly  and  evenly, 
and  that  we  are  always  following  the  circumference  where  there  is 
nothing  to  grasp;  we  find  the  divine  life  returning  upon  itself  in  an 
unbroken  continuity,  where  no  end  and  no  parts  can  be  recog¬ 
nized”  (1893a:97).  The  creation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  encircled 
by  the  limitations  of  time  and  space  and  is  unable  to  pass  outside 
these  boundaries.  Thus,  according  to  Gregory,  we  are  placed  in 
front  of  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  In  his  words, 

21  A  few  issues  must  be  pointed  out  with  regard  to  Gregory’s  concept  of 
discontinuity  ( bLaonqiict ).  First  of  all,  Gregory  believes  that  our  experience  of 
bidtOTTifjLa  is  already  affected  by  another  factor,  i.e.  sin.  Consequently,  the 
creature/Creator  separation,  which  by  itself  is  not  in  any  sense  negative,  is 
influenced  by  the  "compulsive  force  or  drive  towards  evil,"  (Gregorios 
1988:175).  Secondly,  we  must  realize  that  this  discontinuity  does  not  imply 
lack  of  any  continuity  between  God  and  us.  According  to  Gregory,  we  are 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  that  means  that  our  very  nature  is  good  and  all 
of  us  as  God’s  creatures  already  participate  in  God.  Still,  sin  distorts  that 
image  by  pushing  us  to  participate  in  Evil,  Death  and  Non-being.  In  Christ 
God  provided  a  means  for  the  restoration  of  our  original  image.  Christ  in  his 
incarnation  assumed  the  whole  of  human  nature  so  that  we  all  have  an  access  to 
the  cure  for  our  sickness  and  can  participate  in  God  more  fully.  For  an 
informative  discussion  of  the  concept  of  bLaorrjiia  in  Gregory’s  teaching,  see 
Gregorios  1988:68-98;  123-128;  168-184. 

22  Thus,  according  to  Gregory,  even  angels,  since  they  are  creaturely 
beings,  cannot  know  God’s  ousia. 
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Created  things  are  confined  within  the  fitting  measures,  as 
within  a  boundary,  with  due  regard  to  the  good  adjustment  of 
the  whole  by  the  pleasure  of  a  wise  Creator;  and  so,  though 
human  reason  in  its  weakness  cannot  reach  the  whole  way  to  the 
contents  of  creation,  yet  still  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  creative 
power  has  assigned  to  all  of  them  their  limits  and  that  they  do 
not  stretch  beyond  creation  (1893a: 69). 

All  human  reason  can  do  is  to  recognize  its  own  limitations  and 
accept  that  the  knowledge  of  God’s  essence  is  beyond  its  reach. 

C.  Unknowability  of  God’s  Essence 

It  is  possible  now  to  address  Gregory’s  problematic  affirmation 
that  we  know  God’s  operations,  but  do  not  comprehend  God’s 
nature.  Clearly,  Gregory  finds  a  close  correspondence  between 
the  divine  energies  and  God’s  ovaia.  In  fact,  it  is  only  from  our 
human  perspective  that  we  are  able  to  make  such  distinction. 
What  then  does  Gregory  mean  by  our  inability  to  know  God’s 
essence?  Gregory  gives  two  reasons  for  this  inability.  Either  we 
are  not  able  to  find  a  single  name  describing  God  or  we  cannot 
give  an  exhaustive  description  of  God’s  essence.  There  are  a 
number  of  passages  which  support  this  claim  and  I  will  list  a  few 
of  them  to  indicate  that  this  is  indeed  the  case:23 

There  is  no  faculty  in  human  nature  adequate  to  the  full  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  divine  essence; 

[T]he  human  mind  ...  in  its  inability  to  behold  clearly  the  object 
of  its  search,  feels  after  the  unutterable  Being  in  diverse  and 
many-sided  ways,  and  never  chases  the  mystery  in  the  light  of 
one  idea  alone; 

He  [Eunomius]  ...  hopes  with  the  sounding  word  “ungeneracy” 
to  supply  a  clear  definition  of  the  essence  of  God. 

23  Some  of  the  most  important  of  the  remaining  passages  are  in  Nyssa 
1893b:256,  262,  264,  278,  308,  309. 
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[T]hey  [Eunomians]  set  themselves  to  include  the  inconceivable 
nature  of  God  in  the  few  syllables  of  the  term  “ungenerate,” 
and  applaud  their  own  folly,  and  imagine  God  to  be  such  that 
human  reasoning  can  include  Him  under  one  single  term  (Nyssa 
1893b:257,  298,  264,  258,  emphasis  added). 

As  a  result,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find  Gregory  emphasizing 
those  two  aspects  of  our  epistemological  limitations.  He  denies 
that  we  can  define  God  in  a  single  term  in  response  to  the 
Eunomian  claim  that  each  particular  essence  has  only  one  proper 
name  corresponding  to  it  (see  above,  p.  140).  Contrary  to 
Eunomius,  Gregory  argues  that  the  poverty  of  our  human  express¬ 
ions  enables  us  only  to  approximate  who  God  is.  Thus,  as  our 
representative  text  states,  to  describe  God  we  employ  various 
characteristics  from  our  lives  which  result  in  the  multiplicity  of 
terms  corresponding  to  God’s  operations.  Against  Eunomius, 
Gregory  holds  that  is  impossible  to  relate  who  God  is  only  by  one 
name. 

Gregory’s  affirmation  of  our  inability  to  understand  God’s 
essence  fully  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  trivial  observation,  but  is, 
in  fact,  rich  in  implications.  Gregory  alludes  to  his  notion  of  the 
dLOiorrjiJLa  when,  in  opposition  to  Eunomius,  he  says  that  even  our 
most  devoted  efforts  to  represent  God  by  words  will  fail  if  we  aim 
at  an  exhaustive  picture  of  God’s  being.24  As  finite  beings  limited 

24  Bernhard  Schultze  characterizes  the  writings  of  Basil  and  Gregory  in 
the  following  way,  “So  brachte  auch  hier  der  Kampf  gegen  den  Extremismus 
des  Eunomius  die  Gefahr  einer  Ubersteigerung  nach  der  anderen  Seite,  einer 
Uberbetonung  der  Unerkennbarkeit  Gottes,”  in  his  1967:10.  (This  statement  is 
very  much  like  Weiswurm’s  comment  mentioned  above  in  the  Introduction.) 
There  is  no  question  that  Gregory  strongly  emphasized  the  unknowability  of 
God  in  the  Answer  to  Eunomius  ’  Second  Book  and  that  this  is  partially  dictated 
by  the  Eunomian  debate.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  see  his  stress  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  incomprehensibility  of  God  solely  as  a  response  to  this 
heretical  teaching.  Gregory’s  preoccupation  with  our  limitations  with  regard  to 
the  knowledge  of  God’s  essence  is  present  in  his  mystical  writings  as  well. 
See,  for  instance,  his  1978:91-6,  111-120. 
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by  the  boundaries  of  space  and  time,  we  are  not  capable  of  reach¬ 
ing  outside  of  those  confines.  All  we  utter  must  always  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  time  and  space,  but  those  conditions  do  not 
apply  to  God  who  is  beyond  temporal  and  spatial  categories.  God 
is  the  Author,  the  source  of  the  conditions  of  our  life  and  as  such 
cannot  be  fully  and  completely  described.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suggest  that  Gregory  postulates  any  form  of  skepticism.  Our 
representative  text  captures  well  Gregory’s  thought  when  it  reads: 
“But  God  is  of  Himself  what  also  he  is  believed  to  be.”  There¬ 
fore,  we  have  an  appropriate  knowledge  of  God,  sufficient  for  our 
limited  capacity  (Nyssa  1893b: 263).  Although  only  God  is  able 
to  know  God’s  self  in  an  exhaustive  way,  we  as  creatures,  can 
have  a  positive  and  truthful  account  of  who  God  is.25  By  stressing 
our  lack  of  knowledge  of  God’s  essence,  Gregory  simply  wants  us 
to  recognize  that  what  we  know  about  God  is  only  a  glimpse  of 
the  “immense  ocean”  of  God’s  being  in  its  entirety  (1893a: 263, 
264).  God’s  existence  and  being  are  independent  of  our  thought 
and,  as  the  representative  text  indicates,  contrary  to  the  Eunomian 
view,  God’s  essence  is  not  fully  defined  by  our  expressions. 


25  This  is  very  much  like  the  following  affirmation  of  Thomas  Aquinas: 
“Everything  is  knowable  according  to  its  actuality.  But  God,  whose  being  is 
infinite,  as  was  shown  above  is  infinitely  knowable.  Now  no  created  intellect 
can  know  God  infinitely,”  (1981  vol.  1,  pt.  I,  q.  12,  art.  8  ad.).  Gregory  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  still  differ  in  their  conceptions  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  For 
Thomas,  contrary  to  Gregory,  claims  that  we  will  be  able  to  know  God’s 
essence  in  the  beatific  vision,  but  even  then  God  remains  for  him 
incomprehensible.  See  the  same  question,  art.  1.  According  to  Gregory,  one 
cannot  know  God’s  essence  even  in  a  mystical  vision  and  in  the  future  life. 
Thus,  it  seems  that  the  actual  disagreement  between  the  two  thinkers  is  semantic 
rather  than  material. 

For  a  discussion  of  Gregory’s  view  that  the  knowledge  of  God’s  essence 
is  not  available  to  us  even  in  a  mystical  vision  and  in  the  future  life  see 
Archbishop  Basil  1977:100-3,  Gregorios  1988:88-9  and  Danielou  1944:209-10; 
320-6.  Anthony  Meredith  misses  this  very  point  when  he  states  that  the  divine 
nature  is,  for  Gregory,  available  to  us  in  faith  (1990:136). 
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D.  Faith  and  Reason 

This  limited  character  of  our  knowledge,  says  Gregory,  is  no 
reason  for  desperation  since  we  draw  near  to  God  not  on  the  basis 
of  our  knowledge,  but  on  the  basis  of  our  faith.  Against  the 
arrogance  of  Eunomius’  claims  of  complete  knowledge  of  God, 
Gregory  sets  up  the  humble  faith  of  Abraham  (1893b:  259).  It  is 
Abraham  and  not  Eunomius  who  reached  the  “acme  of  human 
perfection”  by  knowing  as  much  as  possible  about  God.  Paradoxi¬ 
cally,  in  Gregory’s  account,  Abraham  achieved  such  superior 
knowledge  only  by  putting  away  all  the  rational  conjectures  and 
turning  to  faith.  By  doing  so  Abraham  came  to  a  sure  and 
manifest  knowledge  of  God,  for  he  realized  that  God  “is  greater 
and  more  sublime  than  any  token  by  which  He  may  be  known.” 
Our  theologian  wants  to  oppose  knowledge  and  faith.  According 
to  him,  knowledge  “acts  as  it  were  in  a  commercial  spirit  dealing 
only  with  what  is  known,”  while  faith  acts  according  to  what  we 
hope  for.  How  are  we  to  understand  this  antagonism  between 
faith  and  reason?  Has  not  Gregory  already  affirmed  that  we  have 
incomplete  but  still  adequate  knowledge  of  God?  Does  faith  annul 
such  knowledge,  and  if  so,  is  this  not  a  contradiction? 

Weiswurm  makes  a  good  case  for  a  view  that  Gregory 
adopted  the  teaching  of  the  Alexandrian  School  in  his  exposition 
of  the  relationship  between  faith  and  reason  (1952:16).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  school,  faith  and  reason  belong  to  distinct  fields  of 
knowledge  and  have  different  principles  and  methodology.  Still, 
there  is  no  opposition  between  the  two  and  in  the  case  of  an 
apparent  contradiction  faith  becomes  the  measure  of  truth.  This  is 
in  agreement  with  Gregory’s  notion  that  all  the  proclamations  of 
faith  are  reasonable  since  every  pvoTrjpiov  has  a  Xoyoc^  (Weiswum 
1952:14). 

How  are  we  then  to  understand  the  text  at  hand?  Perhaps 
what  Gregory  intends  to  point  out  is  the  uniqueness  of  the  relation 
between  God  and  a  believer,  the  foundation  of  which  does  not  lie 
in  our  rational  knowledge,  but  in  our  trust  in  God.  Only  those 
who  have  faith  are  able  to  draw  closer  to  God,  and  no  knowledge 
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is  sufficient  to  replace  this  trust.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Gregory 
opposes  “faith”  and  “knowledge”  in  the  above  passage.  At  the 
same  time  this  attitude  of  trust  has  for  him  an  epistemological 
value  as  well.  Notice  that  Gregory  himself  calls  Abraham’s  faith 
a  “sublime”  knowledge  but  in  this  case  it  is  not  the  kind  of  knowl¬ 
edge  which  is  seen.  Instead,  it  is  the  knowledge  which  comes 
from  faith,  the  fides  quaerens  intellectum  of  Anselm. 

CONCLUSION 

As  Gregory  understands  the  confines  of  human  knowledge  of 
God,  he  thinks  it  is  possible  to  know  God  because  there  is  a  close 
correspondence  between  God’s  nature  and  the  divine  energies  so 
that  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  divine  nature.  Thus, 
“incomprehensibility”  of  God  does  not  mean,  for  him, 
“inapprehensibility,”  but  instead  expresses  that  our  understanding 
of  God  is  never  complete.  Though  we  possess  limited  knowledge 
of  God,  this  knowledge  is  adequate  and  sufficient  for  a  godly  life. 
According  to  Gregory,  only  God  knows  God’s  self  fully  and  our 
desire  to  know  God  does  not  need  to  be  frustrated  by  this  limited 
knowledge,  for  faith  provides  an  opportunity  for  an  unlimited 
growth  of  closeness  between  our  creator  and  ourselves.26  Thus, 
the  leading  principle  of  Christian  life  is,  for  Gregory,  not  an 
autonomous  human  knowledge,  but  faith  which  alone  can  draw  us 
close  to  God  and  which  leads  us  to  the  “sublime”  knowledge  of 
God  for  “it  is  impossible  to  draw  near  to  God  unless  faith  mediate 
and  bring  the  seeking  soul  into  union  with  the  incomprehensible” 
(Nyssa  1893b:259). 

Gregory’s  account  of  knowability  of  God  sounds  sur¬ 
prisingly  contemporary:  while  there  is  a  strong  apophatic  empha¬ 
sis  in  Gregory’s  thought,  this  never  leads  him  to  skepticism.  In 
his  view,  we  will  never  attain  knowledge  of  God’s  essence,  i.e., 

26  An  excellent  account  of  Gregory’s  concept  of  the  infinite  growth  in 
our  participation  in  God  is  given  in  Balas  1966:130-140;  152-161  and  in  Heine 
1975:115-193.  Cf.  Danielou  1944:319-26.  Cf.  McGrath  1964:145-55. 
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we  will  never  have  a  complete  or  exhaustive  knowledge  of  who 
God  is  because  we  are  fully  enclosed  in  the  time-space  bound¬ 
aries,  while  God  transcends  them  all.  Here  Gregory  anticipates 
modern  developments  in  philosophy  such  as  Kant’s  conclusion 
that  all  of  our  impressions  are  mediated  through  our  intuitions  of 
space  and  time  (Kant  1965:65-91),  but  unlike  Kant,  he  still  thinks 
that  we  have  some  access  to  the  reality  outside  of  those  condi¬ 
tions.  Furthermore,  in  contrast  to  Eunomius,  Gregory  realizes 
that  the  human  attempt  to  describe  God  must  rely  on  a  variety  of 
terms  which  only  approximate  who  God  is  based  on  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  the  divine  presence  in  our  life. 

While  Gregory  cannot  be  classified  as  a  post-modernist, 
there  are  in  Gregory’s  thought  some  interesting  similarities  with 
post-modernism.  For  he  too  stresses  the  importance  of  human 
creativity  and  free  inquiry  in  the  matters  of  God.  Contrary  to  the 
popular  conception  that  heterodoxy  involves  abuse  of  free  inquiry, 
Gregory  identifies  the  heterodoxy  of  Eunomianism  with  passive 
apprehension.  Orthodoxy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  for  Gregory  a 
creative  process  of  contemplation  on  God’s  dealing  with 
humanity.  This  is  not  to  say  that  creative  reflection  has  no  limits. 
Gregory  refers  to  Christian  tradition  and  the  scriptures  as  sources 
of  the  orthodox  opinion.  At  the  same  time,  he  recognizes  that 
there  is  a  diversity  of  concepts  about  God  because  “the  Divine 
Being  is  not  named  alike  by  all,  but  that  each  interprets  his  ideas 
he  thinks  best”  (1893b: 290).  Moreover,  different  individuals  not 
only  have  different  ideas  about  God,  but  also  reach  their  conclu¬ 
sions  according  to  their  varied  abilities.  Thus,  Gregory  remarks 
that,  “we  announce  the  result  as  best  we  can,  striving  to  get  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  thing  thought  about”  (1893b: 308).  In  his 
suggestion  that  no  human  notions  about  God  are  ever  final, 
Gregory  agrees  with  postmodernity. 

Gregory’s  call  to  creativity  in  theology,  though  coming  from 
the  fourth  century,  still  sounds  refreshing  in  our  times.  It  also 
leaves  us  with  some  challenging  questions.  For  in  Gregory’s 
mind  this  creative  theological  inquiry  needs  to  be  checked  against 
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the  voice  of  the  tradition  and  that  of  the  scripture.  But  if,  as 
Gregory  readily  admits,  human  concepts  about  God  bring  only 
approximation  of  who  God  is,  could  tradition  and  even  scriptures 
be  silent  or  even  wrong  on  certain  issues?  Checking  against  the 
testimony  of  the  tradition  and  the  scriptures  has  not  protected  us 
from  (and  many  feel  it  encouraged)  the  sin  of  slavery,  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  women,  and  the  marginalization  of  other  minorities.  Per¬ 
haps  Gregory’s  call  to  creativity  should  be  a  reminder  that  tradi¬ 
tion  and  the  scripture,  even  though  guided  by  God,  are  also 
human  in  character  and,  ultimately,  provide  us  only  with  what  is 
“around  the  divine  nature,”  and  not  the  knowledge  of  the  “nature 
itself.  ”  Just  like  the  writers  of  the  scripture  and  the  generations  of 
Christians  throughout  history,  today  we  too  need  to  look  at  the 
ways  God  deals  with  us  in  order  to  discover  anew  who  God  is  for 
us.  But  in  addition  to  listening  to  our  own  voices,  we  need  to 
listen  to  the  voices  of  others,  particularly  to  those  we  have  been 
hard  of  hearing.  Perhaps  it  is  only  when  we  listen  to  such 
prophetic  voices,  to  tradition,  and  the  scriptures  that  we  can 
within  our  Christian  communities  “get  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
full  meaning  of  the  thing  thought  about”  (Nyssa  1893b: 308). 
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To  See/Not  See  God 

A  Biblical-Theological  Cutting  on 
The  Knowability  of  God1 


BRENT  A.  STRAWN 


Dieu  etant  ainsi  cache  toute  religion  qui  ne  dit  pas  que  Dieu  est 
cache...  n’est  pas  veritable,  et  toute  religion  qui  n’en  rend  pas 
la  raison  n’est  pas  instruisante.  La  notre  fait  tout  cela.  Vere  tu 
es  deus  absconditus.  (Pascal  1951:160) 

toner  ^nto<  “innott  *?x  nnx  px 

Isaiah  45:15 


I.  INTRODUCTION:  AN  HISTORICAL  OBJECTION 

At  first  it  may  seem  somewhat  odd  to  find  a  biblical 
Studies  student,  especially  one  specializing  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment/Hebrew  Bible,  responding  to  a  paper  on  the  4th  century 

1  I  should  like  to  thank  several  people  who  were  thoughtful  dialogue 
partners  in  the  preparation  of  this  response:  Prof.  J.  H.  Charlesworth,  M.  A. 
Daise,  M.  T.  Davis,  J.  W.  Richards,  H.  W.  L.  Rietz,  R.  W.  Tink,  and  E.  Roy 
Yoder.  None  of  these,  of  course,  are  responsible  for  the  views  expressed  in  the 
present  work. 
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Church  father,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  particularly  on  his  philosophical 
debate  with  Eunomius  concerning  the  correspondence  between 
God-language  and  God-essence.  After  all,  the  christological  and 
theological  debates — not  to  mention  the  Neo-Platonism— of  the  4th 
century  C.E.  are  quite  removed  from  the  1st  and  2nd  millennia 
B.C.E.  where  students  of  the  Old  Testament/Hebrew  Bible  often 
find  themselves  spending  most  of  their  time.  And,  to  be  certain, 
this  gap  is  not  simply  a  chronological  one.  It  is  to  a  very  large 
degree  epistemological  in  nature.  A  discussion  about  the 
knowability  of  God  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  or  cognate  ancient 
Near  Eastern  literatures  rarely,  if  ever,  has  the  same  type  of 
metaphysical  and  philosophical  concerns  as  those  of  later  periods. 
To  put  it  rather  bluntly,  the  knowability  of  the  divine  essence  in 
the  ancient  Near  East  is  of  a  significantly  different  order  than  that 
of  the  4th  century  patristic  writings.  The  ancient  world  is  more 
practically  concerned  with  the  problem  of  avoiding  contact  with 
divine  essence  at  all  costs,  and  with  appeasing  or  containing  the 
danger  associated  with  such  divine  power,  than  with  cognitive 
mastery  and  definition  of  the  essence.2  In  short,  concern  with  the 
knowability  of  God  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is 
more  practical- ethical  than  speculative- rationalistic. 

Even  so,  a  second  look  at  the  biblical  material  indicates  that 
there  may  be  analogues  between  it  and  the  theme  of  God’s 
knowability  beyond  this  first  reflection  which  seriously  questions 
the  appropriateness  of  the  dialogue.  Indeed,  upon  closer  inspec¬ 
tion  it  would  seem  that  the  theme  of  God’s  knowability  can  be 
pursued  from  a  biblical-theological  perspective  by  exploring  any 
one  of  a  number  of  motifs.  Yet  it  must  be  stressed  that  any  and 
all  of  these  are  subject  to  the  aforementioned  objection.  Despite 
any  reticence  or  the  apparent  oddity  of  the  dialogue,  this  discus¬ 
sion  is  critical  since  Scripture  is  one  of  the  sources  to  which 
Gregory  appeals  in  his  debate  and  refutation  of  Eunomian  doc¬ 
trine,  presented  so  well  by  Polinska  (1995). 

2  See  more  generally  on  this  point  Roberts  (1975). 
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II.  SEEING/NOT  SEEING  GOD’S  FACE: 

A  BIBLICAL-THEOLOGICAL  CUTTING 

And  El-Shaddai  grew  impatient  with  his  patriarch,  and  after 
enveloping  the  mountain  in  a  cloud  of  light,  appeared  before 
him  face-to-face.  And  the  old  man  was  dead.  (Michener 
1965:232) 

From  a  biblical  perspective  such  debates  as  the  one  between 
Gregory  and  Eunomius  always  seem  anachronistic.  To  be  sure, 
biblical-theological  categories  are  not  necessarily  systematic- 
philosophical  ones,  but  more  often  than  not  it  is  blatantly  obvious 
that  these  early  theologians  are  grossly  misunderstanding  or  at 
least  misusing  the  corpus  from  which  they  claim  to  derive  their 
positions.  Usually  a  single  theme  or  concept,  even  a  single  text, 
is  appealed  to  without  much  reference  to,  or  even  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of,  other  (counter-)traditions  found  in  those  same  texts.3 
But  with  reference  to  this  particular  debate,  the  Bible  does  not 
seem  to  definitively  decide  the  matter  for  either  side.  Let  us 
examine  one  possible  biblical  analogue  to  this  discussion:  the 
motif  of  seeing  or  not  seeing  God’s  face.4 

Eunomius  might  point  to  Exodus  24: 9-1 1 : 5 

Then  Moses  and  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the 
elders  of  Israel  went  up  [on  the  mountain].  And  they  saw 
[1XT*l]  the  God  of  Israel.  Under  his  feet  was  something  like  a 
crafted  pavement  of  sapphire  and  something  like  the  substance 
of  heaven  for  purity.  But  on  the  leaders  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  he  [i.e.,  God]  did  not  send  his  hand!  And  (so)  they  saw 
[Itm]  God  [D',nl?xn]  and  they  ate  and  they  drank.6 

3  See  Levenson  (1993:64)  for  a  similar  critique  in  another  context. 

4  Note  that  Fretheim  (1984:66-7)  states  that  this  motif  never  refers  “to 
epistemic  distance”  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

5  Eunomius  does  not  seem  to  cite  this  text  in  his  extant  works  (see  Vag- 
gione  1987). 

6  All  translations  are  my  own  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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Gregory  might  counter  that  this  text  is  not  altogether  clear — what 
is  all  this  about  “something  like  a  crafted  pavement  of  sapphire”7 
and  “something  like  the  substance  of  heaven  for  purity?”8  It 
looks  notoriously  like  an  attempt  to  blur  the  statement  that  these 
people  actually  saw  God  (Noth  1962:195)  and  reminds  one  of 
Ezekiel’s  almost  painful  attempts  to  avoid  even  implying  that  he 
saw  God  (Ezek  1:4-28). 9  Perhaps  Gregory  would  also  point  out 
that  this  Moses  who  sees  God  in  Exodus  24  is  the  same  one  who 
in  Exodus  3  “hid  his  face  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  [D’lHB  XT  *0] 
at  God  [trnVxn]”  (3:6).  But  despite  any  difficulties  or  contradic¬ 
tions,  we  are  still  struck  with  the  repeated  statement,  employing 
two  different  verbs  (HX*1  and  HTn),10  that  these  people  actually  saw 
God.11  The  text  further  underscores  this  interpretation  by  express- 

7  Most  commentators  (i.e.,  Noth  1962:195-6;  Childs  1974:507;  Dur¬ 
ham  1987:344)  and  lexicons  point  out  that  the  color  represented  is  probably 
lapis  lazuli,  often  used  in  Mesopotamian  representations  of  heaven.  If  so,  then 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  ‘“in  heaven’  and  that  here  ‘in  heaven’  the  ‘God 
of  Israel’  is  present”  (Noth  1962:195). 

8  This  is  an  awkward  phrase.  It  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
brightness  or  clearness  of  the  sapphire  or  the  heavens  (Childs  1974:498,  n.  10; 
Noth  1962:195)  or  may  refer  to  the  depth  or  span  of  the  heavens  (Durham 
1987:340). 

9  Note  his  conclusion:  “This  was  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the 
glory  of  Yahweh  [mrp  TDD  nx*l?3]  and  when  I  saw  (it)  then  I  fell  on  my 
face  and  I  heard  a  voice  speaking”  (Ezek  1 :28b;  emphasis  mine). 

10  Childs  (1974:499,  n.  11;  507)  points  out  that  the  latter  becomes  a 
technical  term  for  prophetic  vision.  Some  take  this  as  evidence  that  the  phrase 
should  be  softened  (cf.  Durham  1987:344-5),  but  on  this  point  see  Terrien 
(1978:158,  n.  68). 

11  Childs  (1974:506)  points  out  that  the  LXX  tones  down  the  blunt 
statement:  “They  saw  the  God  of  Israel.”  It  reads:  /cat  elbop  top  tottop,  ov 
eiorriKCL  eKel  o  6eoq  rov  Topa^X  (Wevers  1991:278-9)  “and  they  saw  the  place 
where  there  the  God  of  Israel  had  stood.”  Aquila  rendered  the  clause  quite 
literally:  /cat  sibop  top  6 cop  T opar)X;  Symmachus  inserts  bpapotTi  “(in)  a 
vision”  after  eibop  “thus  denying  the  reality  of  actually  seeing  God”  (Wevers 
1990:385,  n.  7).  The  LXX  was  probably  influenced  by  the  phrases  which  draw 
attention  to  what  was  under  God’s  feet  (but  cf.  Fretheim  1984:96)  as  well  as  by 
the  apparent  contradiction  with  Exod  33:20  (see  Wevers  1990:384-5).  Com¬ 
mentators  as  well  as  Versions  have  wanted  to  tone  down  the  statement  as  well. 
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ing  “amazement”  (Childs  1974:507)  that  God  did  not  strike  the 
humans  dead.12 

Now  the  more  fundamental  question,  of  course,  is  whether 
or  not  “seeing”  God  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  the  same  as 
“knowing”  God’s  essence.  This  should  probably  be  answered 
negatively  in  light  of  my  historical  objection.  And  yet  it  is  an 
intriguing  question— one  that  we  would  be  unwise  to  dismiss  too 
easily.  At  times  there  does  seem  to  be  something  to  this  rather 
Eunomian  equation  of  seeing  God  and  knowing  God’s  essence, 
since  it  is  apparent  that  other  traditions,  for  example  the  LXX 
(Wevers  1992:147;  cf.  Durham  1987:344),  went  to  great  lengths 
to  point  out  that  such  seeing  was,  in  fact,  impossible.  But  such 
counter-traditions  are  not  limited  to  later  witnesses  to  the  text  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  Contrary  viewpoints  are  also  expressed  within 
the  Hebrew  Bible  itself.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  example  is 
Exodus  33 13  and  it  seems  to  come  quite  close  to  the  Gregory- 


Childs  states  that  Maimonides  is  “typical”  among  commentators  in  wanting  to 
relativize  the  statement,  but  that  he  did  so  by  writing  “in  all  these  passages  the 
verbs  r3h  and  hzh  must  be  understood  as  intellectual  perception,  but  in  no  way 
as  a  real  perceiving  with  the  eye...”  (Childs  1974:506;  emphasis  mine).  Evi¬ 
dently  Maimonides  was  not  familiar  with  Gregory’s  Contra  Eunomiuml 

12  The  sending  of  God’s  hand  upon  someone  is  often  negative  (Durham 
1987:345;  cf.  Roberts  1971).  Note  Noth  (1962:195-6):  “Verse  11a  hints  that 
this  meeting  was  something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  by  observing  that  the  ‘God 
of  Israel’  did  not  do  any  harm  to  the  men  who  appeared  on  the  mountain,  as 
might  have  been  expected  [cf.  Exod  33:20].  It  was  a  unique  occurrence  that  the 
God  who  was  present  on  the  mountain  allowed  the  representatives  of  Israel  to 
come  so  near.”  In  this  light,  Childs’  statements  about  HTn  (see  above)  may  be 
less  of  an  “attempt  to  characterize  this  viewing  as  a  special  category  of  percep¬ 
tion”  in  the  negative  sense,  as  the  positive  one.  Note  also  the  “delicate”  phras¬ 
ing  of  the  LXX  at  Exod  24:11  (Wevers  1990:385-6). 

13  See  more  fully  on  this  text  Brueggemann  (1992),  Terrien  (1978),  and 
Muilenburg  (1968).  Source  criticism,  while  not  particularly  helpful  for  this 
discussion,  has  been  largely  inconclusive  regarding  this  chapter.  It  is  most 
likely  a  composite  of  J,  E,  and  P.  Most  commentators  view  chapter  33  and  the 
first  part  of  34  as  comprised  of  several  smaller  units. 
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Eunomius  debate  (cf.  Terrien  1978:140,  158,  n.  77).  In  this 
chapter  Moses  requests  that  God  make  known  God’s  way  (“pTT)14 
to  him  so  that  “I  might  know  you  in  order  that  I  might 

find  favor  in  your  eyes”  (33: 13). 15  Then  Moses  and  God  have  a 
discussion  about  God’s  “face/presence”  (D^S)  and  whether  it  will 
go  with  the  Israelites  on  their  journey  (33:14-16).  The  story  con¬ 
tinues  in  that  God  accedes  to  Moses’  request  (33: 17); 16  sub¬ 
sequently  Moses  expresses  his  desire  to  see  God’s  glory  ("p3D; 
33:18).  God  then  says  that  “all  my  goodness  will  pass” 

before  Moses  and  God  will  declare  the  name  “Yahweh”  (’JliOj?l 
mrp  Dttfl)17  before  him  (33:19).  The  climax  apparently  comes, 

14  The  LXX  puts  it  more  bluntly:  ep<j)6ivia6v  pot  oeavTov  (Wevers 
1990:548;  1991:370). 

15  The  semantic  field  and  range  of  yT  here  is  critical  (see  Brueggemnn 
1992;  Muilenburg  1968).  The  word  is  used  before  and  after  this  verse  with 
reference  to  God’s  knowledge  of  Moses  (33:12;  33:17).  Perhaps,  then,  this 
represents  Moses’  desire  to  “know  fully  even  as  he  is  fully  known.”  (cf.  1  Cor 
13:12;  Brueggemann  1992:155  also  alludes  to  this  verse).  Also  of  note  in  this 
connection  is  the  three-fold  use  of  (“by  name”)  employed  here.  See 
below. 

16  Most  commentators  and  translations  begin  a  new  section  here;  thus 
33:12-17  and  33 : 1 8ff .  (so  Childs  1974;  Durham  1987;  Noth  1962;  REB;  NAB; 
NJB).  However,  note  the  division  of  RSV,  NRSV,  NASB,  and  TNK,  all  of 
which  begin  a  new  paragraph  with  v.  17.  This  latter  division  is  supported  by 
the  Masoretic  division  of  the  MT  (see  on  this  phenomenon  Tov  1992:50-51).  It 
is  difficult  to  say  how  this  should  impact  the  interpretation  of  v.  17,  if  at  all. 
If,  however,  it  indicates  that  this  verse  should  go  with  what  follows  and  is  thus 
anticipatory,  then  God’s  concession  may  be  to  more  than  just  the  accompani¬ 
ment  sought  by  Moses  in  vv.  12-16.  It  may  be  a  concession  to  the  following 
requests  in  vv.  18ff.  (contrast  Brueggemann  1992). 

17  This  is  the  third  occurence  of  DttfS  (“by  name”)  in  Exod  33.  In 
33:12  and  33:17,  it  is  God  who  knows  Moses  “by  name  [DIPS]”;  LXX  inter¬ 
prets  this  as  ircxpa  7r avraq  “more  than  anyone  (else)”  (Wevers  1991:370,  372; 
1990:547-8).  The  phrase  in  33:19  is  more  difficult  to  interpret.  m.T  DW3  N*lp 
is  normally  used  in  invocations  (e.g.,  Gen  4:26;  12:8;  2  Kgs  5:11;  etc.),  but 
with  humans  as  the  subjects.  Yahweh  as  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  unusual  since 
one  doesn’t  expect  the  Deity  to  invoke  Itself.  The  LXX  smooths  the  phrase 
slightly  be  adding  a  first  person  possesive  pronoun:  icai  KaXeou  eirl  t&  ovopaTL 
pov  K vptoq  evavTiov  oov  (Wevers  1991:372  and  1990:551)  “and  I  will  call  out 
before  you  on/by  my  name  ‘Lord’.”  Nip  -I-  0^2  also  occurs  in  Exod  34:5,  but 
there  the  subject  is  uncertain  (is  it  Moses  or  Yahweh?).  Childs  (1974:611-12) 
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however,  in  33:20  where  God  states  that  Moses  will  not  be  able  to 
see  God’s  face  033),  for  no  human  (D7Kn)  can  see  God18  and  live. 
Here  of  course,  there  is  more  than  a  bit  of  hedging  going  on  but 
the  long  and  short  of  it  clearly  favors  Gregory.19  Though  Yahweh 
may  have  spoken  “face  to  face  with  Moses  just  as  one  speaks  to  a 
friend”  (33:11a;  cf.  Num  12:8;  Deut  34: 10[!];  Num  14:14, 
etc.),20  the  cumulative  feel  of  this  story  indicates  that  such  com¬ 
munication  is  quite  impossible,  but  in  so  doing,  inadvertently 
tends  to  correlate  seeing  God’s  face  with  knowing,  or  at  least 
coming  into  close  contact  with,  God’s  unknowable  essence  (cf. 
Durham  1987:452). 

Despite  any  such  implicit  identification,  however,  the  view 
that  such  seeing  (or  at  least  surviving  the  experience;  Fretheim 


thinks  that  Moses  might  have  been  the  subject  at  an  early  stage,  but  clearly  God 
is  now  the  subject  which  again  raises  the  problem  expressed  above  (contrast 
Noth  1962:261;  Wevers  1990:556  on  the  LXX).  In  any  event,  Koehler  and 
Baumgartner  (1983:1054)  define  the  meaning  as  “den  Namen  Jahwes  aus- 
rufen/verkiinden.”  From  a  literary  viewpoint,  one  might  wonder  if  the  occur¬ 
rence  in  33:19  is  not  an  (intentional?)  echo  of  the  manner  in  which  Moses  is 
known  by  God  (01^3)  in  33:12  and  17.  If  so,  then  there  may  be  a  connection — 
maybe  even  an  identification — between  God’s  knowledge  of  Moses  and  Moses’ 
knowledge  of  God  (contrast  and  contra  Brueggemann  1992). 

18  Here  the  direct  object  suffix  is  employed.  The  shift  from  “my  face” 
to  “me”  tends  to  equate  the  two.  Note  that  the  LXX  seems  to  understand  ’2D  in 
33:14  “as  surrogate  for  ‘I  personally’”  (Wevers  1990:549;  cf.  also  Muilenburg 
1968:172,  n.  3). 

19  Of  course  Gregory  himself  takes  up  this  pericope  in  the  Life  of  Moses 
(see  Malherbe  and  Ferguson  1 978 :  111  -20;  179,  n.  208;  and  184,  n.  301)  and 
apparently  thinks  it  is  related  to  God’s  essence,  nature,  or  “true  being,”  but 
casts  the  whole  narrative  in  an  allegorical  light. 

20  Brueggemann  (1992:180)  thinks  that  Exod  33:11  is  early.  Cf.  Dur¬ 
ham  (1987:345)  who  thinks  that  Exod  24:9-11  may  be  “an  ancient... strand  of 
tradition,  one  reflected  only  rarely  in  the  OT.”  Terrien  thinks  that  the  idiom 
“face  to  face”  should  not  be  taken  literally — it  means  simply  “‘directly’  and 
‘without  intermediary’”  (1978:146);  but  note  the  important  observations  of 
Fretheim  (1984:96-97).  On  Moses’  special  relationship  with  God  in  later 
Jewish  tradition,  see  Levenson  (1993:62-63). 
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1984:91-92)  was,  in  fact,  impossible  seems  to  have  won  the  day. 
It  is  consequently  a  well-known  theme  throughout  the  Bible  and 
many  passages  could  be  cited  to  support  it.  Take  John  1:18,  for 
example:  “No  one  has  ever  seen  [swpotKsv21  7rc o9ots]  God,”  or  1 
Timothy  6:16b,  “[God]  who  no  one  has  seen  [eidev]  or  is  able  to 
see  [ Ibslv  dvvaTm].”  In  Isaiah  6  even  the  mighty  seraphim  hide 
their  eyes  from  God,  indicating  that  it  is  not  only  humans  who 
must  guard  against  seeing  God’s  face.22  A  search  for  this  trend 
might  even  have  recourse  to  certain  scribal  activities,  such  as  the 
so-called  tiqqune  sopherim  (the  corrections  of  the  scribes)23  or 
other  theological  changes24  to  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  or 
even  to  the  motif  of  the  hiddenness  of  God  (Balentine  1983)— all 
of  which  go  some  distance  to  protect  God’s  domain  from  human 
purview. 

21  Note  the  perfect  tense. 

22  See  Roberts  (1987:64).  In  Isa  6:5,  of  course,  Isaiah  fears  for  his  life 
since  his  eyes  had  seen  “the  king,  Yahweh  of  Hosts.”  He  is  careful,  however, 
to  describe  only  that  which  is  below  God  (the  throne,  the  hem  of  God’s  robe)  or 
above  God  (the  seraphim).  Cf.  Ezek  1 . 

23  On  the  tiqqune  sopherim  see  Tov  (1992:64-7;  with  bibliography)  and 
more  generally  McCarthy  (1981).  For  examples  see  Gen  18:22;  1  Sam  3:13. 
Sometimes  no  manuscript  support  exists  for  the  identification  of  one  of  the 
scribal  corrections — e.g.,  Gen  18:11  is  identified  as  a  tiqqun  sopherim  by  Gen. 
Rab.  49.7,  but  not  by  its  textual  witnesses.  See  also  the  important  discussion 
on  Zech  2:12  by  Fuller  (1990). 

24  See  Tov  (1992:264-75;  with  bibliography).  One  of  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  of  these  for  our  discussion  is  the  (re-)pointing  of  originally  G/Qal  stems 
of  nX"l  with  God  as  the  object  to  N/Niphal  stems — e.g.,  Ps  42:3:  “I  will  appear 
before  God”  (MT,  LXX,  Vulgate)  vs.  “I  will  see  the  face  of  God”  (some 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  Targum,  Syriac).  See  also  Isa  1:12.  Not  all  of  the  eleven 
or  so  occurrences  of  this  phenomenon  have  textual  support  however.  See  fur¬ 
ther  Tov  (1992:274-5)  and  McCarthy  (1981:197-204);  cf.  Wevers  (1990:386) 
on  the  LXX  of  Exod  24:11.  Also  in  this  vein,  of  course,  is  the  Targumic 
tendency  to  use  “God’s  word”  or  Memra  (Xlft'O)  in  places  where  God  or  God’s 
name  was  originally  present.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  makes  similar  changes 
as  well. 
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But  if  such  evidence  is  read  backwards,  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  from  the  texts  themselves  that  at  least  later  periods25  equated 
seeing  God  with  knowing  something  of  God’s  essence  and  this 
was  not  appreciated  and  was  thus  countered,  altered,  or  edited  out 
of  earlier  materials.  Evidently  then,  Gregory’s  position  is  paral¬ 
leling  much  of  the  biblical  witness.  Certainly  the  Second  Com¬ 
mandment  (Exod  20:4-6;  Deut  5:8-10)  moves  strongly  in 
Gregory’s  direction,  especially  if  we  interpret  it  through  the  lens 
of  Paul  Tillich’s  Protestant  Principle  (Tillich  1948:  esp.  161-81; 
1951:37;  and  1963:223-4,  245).  The  aniconism  warranted  there 
differentiates  Israel  rather  starkly  from  many  (though  not  all)  of 
its  Near  Eastern  neighbors  in  its  noticeable  lack  (at  least  compara¬ 
tively)  of  iconographic  representations  of  deity.26  This  trend  not 
only  underscores  Gregory’s  point  with  non- textual  data,  it  may 
also  indicate  that  the  Israelites  understood  that  the  language  they 
employed  was  only  of  the  analogous,  metaphorical  variety  (see 
further  Korpel  1990). 

And  yet,  is  this  Gregorian-biblical  trend  the  whole  story  or 
the  entire  tradition?  I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  the  bib¬ 
lical  authors  are  at  least  equivocal  on  this  matter.  There  are  those 
who  have  seen  God.  There  are  characters  who  are  transported, 
presumably  to  paradise  and  presumably  without  dying  (Enoch, 
Elijah),  or  who  are  taken  into  the  heavenly  council  (Micaiah  ben 
Imlah,  Isaiah),  or  who  have  apocalyptic  visions  revealing  God  or 
God’s  plan  (Daniel,  Zechariah).  None  of  these  motifs,  to  be  sure, 
are  exactly  the  same  thing  as  knowing  God’s  essence  in  its 
entirety ,  but  there  are  many  other  biblical  notions  that  might  be 
lifted  up  to  get  at  such  an  issue.  Central  here  would  be  the  critical 
concept  of  the  giving  of  the  divine  name  Yahweh  coupled  with  the 
significance  of  names  in  antiquity  (see  Eichrodt  1961:178-205; 

25  Dating  is,  of  course,  notoriously  difficult.  I  do  not  intend  to  posit  a 
simplistic  notion  of  progressive,  linear  development  from  one  religious  concep¬ 
tion  to  another. 

26  Cf.  Schmidt  (1983:77-84)  and  more  cautiously  Miller  (1985:211-13). 
But  see  now  Mettinger  (1995). 
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von  Rad  1962:179-87;  Mettinger  1987;  and  Zimmerli  1978).  In 
short,  then,  there  are  at  least  some  points  where  the  biblical 
materials  seem  to  present  God’s  actual  name  (no  mean  achieve¬ 
ment!),  God’s  actual  feelings,  judgments,  or  thoughts  on  a  sub¬ 
ject.  Whether  or  not  that  is  indicative  of  God’s  essence  or  merely 
God’s  operations  is  a  question  for  the  Neo-Platonists,27  but  when 
it  comes  to  antiquity  this  may  be  as  close  as  it  gets.  In  any  event, 
if  this  is  true,  then  such  a  trend  is  fairly  Eunomian,  despite  the 
Gregorian/Nyssan  redactors,  and  leads  one  to  the  Gospel  of  John. 

Here  the  complex  question  of  Johannine  christology  must  be 
raised  briefly.  The  quotation  offered  above  from  John  1:18  was 
not  complete,  of  course.  The  text  in  full  reads:  “No  one  has  ever 
seen  God.  It  is  God  the  only  Son,  who  is  close  to  the  Father’s 
heart,  who  has  made  him  known”28  (NRSV).  This  text,  aside 
from  its  infamous  difficulties  (see  Beasley-Murray  1987:2-3,  15- 
16;  Brown  1966:17,  36),  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  ultimate 
divine  self-revelation  and  anthropomorphism  of  the  Bible  and  even 
of  Christian  theology  itself.  In  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  author  of 
John  purportedly  confronts  us  not  simply  with  yet  another  human 
attempt  to  understand  God,  but  with  God’s  attempt  to  understand, 

27  No  doubt  Gregory  would  view  these  latter  as  operations  (Schaff  and 
Wace  1954:260-1,  265).  However,  an  overly  neat  distinction  between  opera¬ 
tions  and  essence  is  problematic  on  multiple  levels — even  in  speculation  on 
human  subjects,  let  alone  the  divine.  Even  Gregory  writes  “that  He  Who 
operates  can  be  known  by  analogy  through  His  operations”  (cited  in  Quasten 
1992:294).  In  any  event,  an  overly  precise  distinction  sounds  quite 
“Greekish,”  as  if  it  developed  only  in  later  periods,  and  thus  seems  unlikely  to 
have  been  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  biblical  writers.  See  more  generally 
Boman  (1960,  esp.  pp.  204-8). 

28  Eunomius  utilizes  this  verse  primarily  for  the  phrase  p ovoyeirqq. 
However  in  Apologia  Apologiae  251 .18-23  Eunomius  writes:  “He  who  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  I  AM  does  not  possess  existence  simply  or  in  the  proper  sense, 
even  if  Basil,  neglecting  the  distinction,  uses  ‘I  AM’  interchangeably  of  both” 
(Vaggionne  1987:124).  Some  commentators  (so  Beasley-Murray  1987:15-16) 
find  in  John  1:18  an  anti-Moses  or,  better,  a  beyond-Moses  polemic. 
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to  encounter,  to  empathize  with,  to  “know”  humanity.29  For 
example,  in  the  so-called  “High-Priestly  Prayer,”  Jesus  states  that 
he  and  the  Father  are  “one”  (sv;  John  17: 22). 30  In  the  farewell 
discourse  when  Philip  asks  Jesus  to  show  them  the  Father,  Jesus 
says  to  him,  “Have  I  been  with  you  all  this  time,  Philip,  and  you 
still  do  not  know  [ovk  eyvuKac;]  me?  Whoever  has  seen  [6 
ewpaKcbc;]  me  has  seen  [supaKsv]  the  Father”  (John  14:9, 
NRSV).31  The  following  verses  further  emphasize  Jesus’  unique 
relationship  to  “the  Father.”  It  is  also  in  the  Gospel  of  John  that 
Jesus  is  found  (in)conspicuously  using  the  phrase  syu  sipi  (“I 
am”;  esp.  8:58;  cf.  8:24,  28;  13:19;  note  also  18:6;  and  else¬ 
where  with  predicates)— apparently  intentionally  echoing  (at  least 
at  times;  see  Beasley-Murray  1987:139-40;  Brown  1966:348, 
367-8,  533-8;  and  Mettinger  1988:43-9)  the  divine  name  rPHR 
rrnK  “IttfR  “I  will  be  who  I  will  be”  (or  the  like)— which  is 
etymologically  or  etiologically  connected  to  the  tetragrammaton 
(mrp;  see  Terrien  1978:115-19;  Mettinger  1988:14-49).  And  it  is 
in  this  same  gospel  that  Thomas  makes  one  of  the  more  startling  if 
not  noble  confessions  addressed  to  (the  risen)  Jesus  in  the  New 
Testament:  6  Kvptoc ;  pov  Kal  6  Osoc;  pov  “my  Lord  and  my 

29  Cf.  Exod  2:23-25  and  the  statements  in  John  1:1  and  1:14  (note 
Beasley-Murray  1987:16).  There  is  also  the  familiar  Christ  hymn  from  Philip- 
pians  2:5b-8:  “Christ  Jesus,  who  though  he  was  in  the  form  (pop4>fi)  of  God, 
did  not  regard  equality  with  God  as  something  to  be  exploited,  but  emptied 
himself,  taking  the  form  (jjLop<j>r}v )  of  a  slave,  being  born  in  human  likeness 
(bpoiwpcm  avOp&'Kwv).  And  being  found  in  human  form  ( axWaTL •■•<*>£ 
avOpw'Koq),  he  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  to  the  point  of  death — 
even  death  on  a  cross”  (NRSV).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  pop^ri  is  used  here 
of  Christ  in  the  form  of  God  and  the  form  of  a  slave,  but  not  when  it  comes  to 
the  “likeness”  (o/xotw/xart)  of  a  human.  But  see  Martin  (1983:198)  who  finds 
the  terms  parallel  and  synonymous  (see  further  pp.  197-211). 

30  This  “one”  language  may  refer  to  will  rather  than  being.  Even  so, 
note  the  presence  of  “know”  language,  “glory”  language,  “name”  language, 
and  “word”  language  in  the  immediate  context.  Cf.  also  note  27. 

31  Note  the  connection  between  seeing  and  knowing  here.  Note  also  the 
perfect  tenses  of  opa w  which  recall  John  1:18.  Cf.  also  John  8:19. 
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God"  ”(20: 28).  To  be  sure,  as  with  the  evidence  from  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  the  picture  in  John  is  not  completely  uniform.  Granted 
there  may  be  points  where  the  revelation  of  God  in  or  through 
Jesus  is  quite  crystalline;  but  there  are  many  other  places  where  it 
is  opaque  enough  that  people  do  not  recognize  it  (at  least  at  first; 
e.g.,  Nicodemus  in  John  3  or  the  Samaritan  woman  in  John  4)  or 
do  not  understand  it;  some  even  reject  it  (cf.  1:10-11;  6:66). 
Even  Jesus  distinguishes  between  himself  and  God  and  stresses  the 
necessary  obedience  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  (e.g.,  4:34;  5:19; 
8:29).  And  it  is  in  the  same  farewell  discourse  where  Jesus 
stresses  his  identification  with  the  Father  that  he  states  “the  Father 
is  greater  than  I”  (14:28). 

There  is  something  of  a  tension  then  between,  say,  John  1:1 
or  1:18  and  14:28  (cf.  Pollard  1970:18;  Beasley-Murray 
1987:lxxxiii-lxxxiv).  And,  to  be  sure,  even  the  former  points 
which  may  be  more  salient  regarding  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Jesus  may  not  be  related  so  much  to  God’s  essence  or  being,  as  to 
God’s  will  or  action  concerning  salvation  (see,  e.g.,  Beasley- 
Murray  1987:lxxxiv,  139;  cf.  Pollard  1970:17,  20).  Yet  despite 
all  contrary  evidence,  in  the  light  of  the  “seeing  God”  analogue  it 
still  seems  safe  to  posit  that,  for  John  at  least,  one  catches  in  Jesus 
a  very  clear  glimpse  into  God’s  being,  nature,  or  essence— if  such 
terms  are  not  anachronistic  in  the  Johannine  context.32 

It  is  in  such  christological  statements  that  Gregory’s 
relativization  of  God  language  (Polinska  1995:133-5)  is  in  turn 
relativized.  The  fact  that  human  knowledge  and  articulation  of 
God’s  being  is  necessarily  inexact  constitutes  only  part  of  the 
story.  When  God  reveals  Godself,  this  seems  to  be  a  rather  dif¬ 
ferent  matter.33  In  the  christological  context,  then,  we  find  the 

32  See  the  important  caution  in  Pollard  (1970:17,  n.4):  “we  must  not 
transform  St  John  into  a  fourth-century  Father,”  but  note  his  other  statements 
on  p.  17.  Note  Cullman  (1963)  and  also  Attridge  (1989:44)  on  Heb  1:3.  Yet 
Beasley-Murray  (1987:lxxxiv)  points  out  that  in  John  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
“function  and  person.”  On  this  latter  point,  cf.  above,  note  27. 

33  Whether  it  is  different  from  a  dogmatic  point  of  view,  I  will  leave  to 
the  systematicians. 
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ultimate  anthropomorphic  representation  of  God  in  that  the  Divine 
“morphs”  into  this  one  from  Nazareth.34  Perhaps  here  then,  if 
nowhere  else  in  the  Bible,35  we  have  evidence  of  what  Scripture 
and  tradition  later  held  to  be  “the  exact  imprint  of  God’s  very 
being  [xoipaKTpp36  rrjc;  viroaTaoscpq37  auroD]”  (Heb  1:3, 
NRSV).38  The  resulting  question  for  the  Gregory-Eunomius 

34  The  resulting  identification  with  human  fmitude  not  only  implies  the 
ambiguities  of  our  existence,  it  invites  them — indeed,  it  incarnates  them. 

35  But  note  Pollard  (1970:21)  and  Schweizer  (1994:32-34)  who  make 
similar  points  with  reference  to  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  Jesus  (e.g.,  Matt 
11:27;  Luke  10:22).  Note  also  Cullman  (1963:306-14)  on  the  New  Testament 
designations  of  Jesus  as  “God”  and  see  more  generally  Hengel  (1976,  esp.  pp. 
89-93). 

36  See  Wilckens  (1974:418-23).  The  term  is  related  to  the  concepts  of 
inscribing  or  impressing  something  (wood,  coinage,  stamps,  seals,  etc.).  It  also 
develops  the  meaning  “distinctiveness”  and  the  “characteristic  features”  of 
something  (e.g.,  Hellenism  in  2  Macc  4:10).  Of  the  usage  in  Heb  1 :3  (the  only 
NT  occurrence),  Wilckens  writes:  “The  two  members  of  the  first  statement  (v. 
3a)  are  in  parallelism.  They  thus  intentionally  say  the  same  thing.  As 
dol'd... and  bit  ooraoLq...  are  synonymous  to  the  degree  that  God’s  glory  is  His 
nature,  so  the  same  function  of  the  Son  is  expressed  by  cnravydOiLd...an& 
XdpdKTrip ”  (1974:421;  emphasis  mine). 

37  Koster  (1972:572-89)  relates  this  usage  of  vtt oordoiq  (parallel  to 
6o£a)  to  God’s  essence  (“Both  words  are  obviously  describing  God’s  essence”; 
1972:585).  The  term  occurs  four  other  times  in  the  New  Testament — twice  in 
Paul  (2  Cor  9:4;  11:17)  where  it  means  “plan”  or  “project,”  and  2  more  times 
in  Hebrews  (3:14;  11:1).  In  the  latter  Koster  finds  a  reference  to  objective 
reality  or  the  actual  character  of  things  (1972:587;  cf.  Lane  1991:82,  n.  q;  325 
and  n.  b).  Thus  of  11:1  he  writes,  “Faith  is  the  reality  of  what  is  hoped  for  in 
exactly  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  is  called  the  xapcwnjp  of  the  reality  of  the 
transcendent  God  in  1:3”  (1972:587).  He  goes  on  to  point  out,  however,  that 
“there  is  no  straight  line”  (1972:589)  from  early  Christian  usage  to  the  term’s 
later  use  in  trinitarian  debate,  which  is  probably  to  be  related  instead  to  the 
philosophical  notions  of  the  period.  See  further  Cullmann  (1963:310-11)  and 
Attridge  (1989:44). 

38  Lane  (1991:13)  puts  it  succinctly:  “in  v.  3 a  he  [the  author  of 
Hebrews]  used  the  word  xapa/cr^p  to  convey  as  emphatically  as  he  could  his 
conviction  that  in  Jesus  Christ  there  had  been  provided  a  perfect,  visible 
expression  of  the  reality  of  God"  (emphasis  mine).  Attridge  (1989:44)  thinks 
that  the  notion  expresses  “once  again  the  conviction  that  the  Son  is  the  fully 
adequate  representation  of  the  divine.”  He  states  that  Heb  1:1-4,  however, 
only  applies  to  the  “pre-existent  Son.”  See  Hengel  (1976:87,  citing  Lohmeyer) 
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debate  is:  If  this  is  correct,  then  how  can  Christ-language  be 
inexact  with  reference  to  God’s  essence?  Is  Eunomius  right  at  this 
point  and  does  Gregory  then  eliminate  the  freedom  of  God?  That 
is  to  say  that  if  and  when  God  chooses  to  reveal  Godself,  be  it  in 
theophany,  in  prophetic  ecstasy,  in  incarnation,  or  even  in 
eschaton,39  then  such  knowledge  of  God’s  essence  is  not  innately 
limited  by  human  endeavor  since  its  origin  lies  within  the  Divine 
sphere.40  Of  course,  a  contemporary  Gregorian  might  still  argue 
that  such  knowledge  is  inexhaustive  and  described  only  after  the 
fact  by  analogical,  functionally  metaphorical,  and  inherently 
limited  language.  That  is,  the  problem  might  not  be  one  of 
origination  so  much  as  with  reception  and  subsequent  transmis¬ 
sion.  Yet  again  this  would  be  a  later  analysis,  not  necessarily  the 
conception  of  the  ancients  or  their  texts.  Similarly  I  would  con¬ 
tend  that  even  if  Gregory  wants  to  eliminate  divine  freedom  in 
revelation  either  in  reality  or  in  theory  (or  simply  the  ancients’ 
conceptions  thereof)  this  also  indicates  something  of  God’s 
essence,  albeit  in  an  apophatic  way.41  Interestingly,  however,  in 
Against  Eunomius  3.7  Gregory  seems  to  make  a  similar  point  to 


for  the  view  that  Heb  1:1  f f .  is  a  “more  precise  [development]  in  terms  of  the 
metaphysical  substantiality  of  Christ”  of  Phil  2:6-11. 

39  See  1  John  3:2;  Rev  22:3-4.  Cf.  Aquinas  1969:190  (la. 12, 11). 

40  See  Polinska  (1995:132)  for  a  similar  thought  in  Eunomius.  The 
issue  is  clearly  revelation  (Polinska  1995:143). 

41  At  the  very  least,  or  so  it  would  seem,  one  could  say  that  God’s 
essence  is  known  in  that  it  is  unknown  (cf.  Terrien  1978:119);  or  that  it  exists, 
that  it  is  (cf.  Aquinas  1969:62-71  [la.2],  195-229  [la. 13]).  On  Gregory  and 
apophatic  theology  see  Brightman  (1973);  Krivocheine  (1977:77-79).  Note 
Against  Eunomius  Book  1:  “This  then  is  that  essence... it  is  to  be  known  only  in 
the  impossibility  of  its  being  perceived”  (cited  in  Krivocheine  1977:77).  See 
further  Gregory’s  exposition  of  Exod  33-34  in  The  Life  of  Moses  (Malherbe  and 
Ferguson  1978,  esp.  pp.  114-15).  If  one  still  wishes  to  say  that  apophaticism 
does  not  provide  at  least  a  modicum  of  knowledge  of  God’s  essence,  then  one 
must  appeal,  as  Barth  did,  to  a  notion  of  divine  freedom  which  can  reveal  and 
yet  simultaneously  and  paradoxically  remain  unlimited  and  unknowable  despite 
such  revelation. 
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the  one  drawn  here  from  Johannine  christology.  In  Book  3.7 
Gregory  argues  that  the  title  “Son”  is  not  of  the  same  type  as 
others  used  of  “the  Only-begotten  God.”  Evidently  the 
Eunomians  had  been  calling  Gregory  on  his  inconsistency  and 
using  it  against  him  for  their  own  Neo-Arian  trinitarian  purposes. 
If  all  titles  are  figurative,  they  surmised,  then  so  must  be  the  term 
“Son”  (Schaff  and  Wace  1954:149).  But  Gregory  contends  that 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  twofold  division  of  the  signification  of 
the  Divine  names,  as  it  were  by  a  scientific  rule:  for  to  one 
class  belongs  the  indication  of  His  lofty  and  unspeakable  glory 
[do^rjg];  the  other  class  indicates  the  variety  of  the  providential 
dispensation  (Schaff  and  Wace  1954:150;  Jaeger  1960:48). 

Gregory  goes  on  to  discuss  several  titles  that  are  related  to  the 
divine  operations  and  shows  how  they  should  be  read  in  fairly 
literalistic  fashion  with  “suitable  sense  appropriate  to  the  subject” 
(Schaff  and  Wace  1954:150).  When  he  gets  to  the  term  “Son”  he 
points  out  that  “the  ordinary  and  natural  sense”  of  the  word 
“Son”  is  where  we  learn  “that  He  is  of  the  same  essence 
[oi/ofac(!)]  as  Him  that  begat  Him”  (Schaff  and  Wace  1954:150; 
Jaeger  1960:49).  This  term,  then,  is  the  most  exalted  title  pos¬ 
sible  in  that  it  refers  to  the  “nature  of  the  Father  [(frvaeox;  rod 
7tq '.Tpoc;]”  (Schaff  and  Wace  1954:150;  Jaeger  1960:49).  Gregory 
concludes:  “I  think  that  we  need  spend  no  more  time  on  this 
topic,  as  our  argument  has  sufficiently  shown  that  it  is  not  proper 
to  interpret  the  title  of  ‘Son’  in  like  manner  with  the  other  names” 
(Schaff  and  Wace  1954:150).  These  citations  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  even  Gregory  is  controverted  on  the  issue  at  hand.  In 
short,  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  for  Gregory  when  it  comes  to 
christological  language.  Not  unlike  the  texts  analyzed  above,  he 
grants  that  at  least  at  some  points  in  the  biblical  materials  on  the 
subject,  one  can  find  terminology  which  is  altogether  appropriate 
in  describing  divine  essence,  even  if  this  language  still  falls  short 
of  exhaustiveness.42  Again,  while  this  qualification  is  critical, 

42  Cf.  Polinska  (1995:148-9).  Certainly  much  of  Gregory’s  rejection  of 
the  possibility  of  knowing  God’s  essence  is  related  to  the  Cappadocian  notion 
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indeed  one  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  debate,  it  is  proba¬ 
bly  anachronistic  here. 

In  sum  then,  the  biblical  materials  provide  evidence  for 
proponents  of  either  side  of  the  Gregory-Eunomius  debate.  This 
is  readily  apparent  from  even  the  few  texts  discussed  above; 
certainly  many  more  could  have  been  cited.  Admittedly,  this  is 
not  altogether  surprising.  What  is  somewhat  startling,  however, 
is  that  Gregory  himself  seems  conflicted  when  it  comes  to  Christ- 
language.  At  the  very  least,  then,  it  seems  best  to  posit  a  dialectic 
or  polarity  which  preserves  a  tension  between  both  theological 
positions— one  which  posits  the  possibility  of  some  acquaintance 
with  God-essence  (with  important  qualifications)  as  well  as  one 
which  states  that  such  familiarity  is  out  of  the  question.43  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  latter  is  perhaps  primary  or  representative  of  the 
majority  of  the  tradition,  the  former  must  not  be  ignored  if 
theological  reflection  is  to  utilize  the  biblical  materials  in 
responsible  fashion. 


of  the  simplicity  of  the  divine  nature.  See  esp.  Krivocheine  (1977),  Keith 
(1990:79-84),  and  Quasten  (1992:286).  On  the  role  of  mysticism  and  faith 
rather  than  rationality  in  the  apprehension  and  viewing  (!)  of  the  divine  in 
Nyssa,  see  Quasten  (1992:291-6,  esp.  293-5,  an  extended  citation  from 
Gregory’s  sixth  sermon  on  the  Beatitudes),  Keith  (1990:87-88),  and 
Krivocheine  (1977:77-79),  as  well  as  Polinska  (1995). 

43  For  a  dialectical  approach  see  Terrien  (1978),  Brueggemann  (1992), 
Fretheim  (1984),  and  Balentine  (1983:164-76).  Krivocheine  (1977:78)  finds 
this  same  tension  in  Gregory.  I  must  agree  with  Fretheim’ s  analysis  (1984:67; 
179,  n.  15)  that  Brueggemann  has  overemphasized  the  divine  freedom  to  the 
point  that  the  balance  is  upset  and  the  dialectic  destroyed  or  at  least  threatened. 
It  must  also  be  stressed  that  there  are  more  than  these  two  options — indeed  my 
presentation  above  is  not  truly  polar.  A  more  adequate  polarity  would  be  the 
extremes  of  Eunomius  vs.  Gregory.  In  any  event,  the  dialectic  should  not  be 
construed  as  a  pendulum  so  much  as  a  continuum  or  even  a  plane. 
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III.  CONCLUSION:  A  NEED  FOR  EUNOMIAN  GOD-LANGUAGE?44 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  this  cutting  might  speak  to  Polinska’ s 
challenging  question  as  to  the  ongoing  appropriateness  of  biblical 
metaphors  and  language  (1995:138-40).  Though  Gregory’s 
method  may,  in  theory  and  in  fact,  open  the  door  to  radically 
relativizing  even  all  of  Scripture  and  the  Christian  tradition,  it  is 
another  question  whether  he  himself  would  advocate  such  a  drastic 
move.  On  the  basis  of  the  previous  statements,  especially  those  of 
Book  3.7,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  would  not.45  So,  while 
Gregory  might  say  that  his  own  and  Eunomius’  God-language  is 
not  essential,  he  would  probably  also  say  that  the  language  of  the 
biblical  authors  is— at  times  at  least— on  a  slightly  different  level. 

This  is  an  especially  important  point,  I  think,  in  light  of  the 
issues  Polinska  raises  concerning  oppressed  and  “prophetic 
voices”  in  her  conclusion  (1995:151).  That  is,  if  Gregory’s 
rhetoric  is  not  checked  and  all  language  is  ultimately  non-essential 
with  reference  to  God’s  being  or  nature,  what  basis  do  we— and  it 
must  be  stressed  any  of  us— have  to  claim  an  interpretational  supe¬ 
riority  or  conceptual  privilege  for  any  of  our  own— or  even 
others’— God-language  or  God-concepts?  I  dare  say  that  the  an¬ 
swer  is  “very  little.”  What,  then,  would  motivate  any  of  us  to 
participate  in  the  crucial  listening  that  Polinska  advocates 
(1995:151)?  I  suspect  the  answer  to  this  question  would  be 
“nothing.”  If  my  suspicions  are  correct,  then  even  voices  that 
could  and  should  effectively  and  appropriately  critique  the  status 
quo  would,  in  turn,  be  belittled.  This,  of  course,  does  not  strike 
us  as  entirely  satisfactory,  and  small  wonder,  since  those  of  us 
operating  within  a  Christian  theological  context  often  appeal  not 

44  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  discussion  here  has  to  do  with  the 
correspondence  between  God-language  and  God-essence  and  not  with  the  way 
Eunomius  employs  his  ideas  to  support  his  own  particular  brand  of  Neo-Arian 
trinitarian  theology. 

45  See  Polinska  (1995:137-8,  141,  143)  on  Gregory’s  avoidance  of 
complete  skepticism.  See  also  Quasten  (1992:284-5). 
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only  to  experience,  reason,  tradition,  and  consciousness-raising 
issues  and  literature,  but  also  to  the  text  of  the  Bible,  where  God 
is  often  found  identifying  with  and  caring  for  widows  and 
orphans,  the  lonely,  the  leprous,  the  poor— in  short  those  whom 
today  are  designated  as  oppressed  and  “prophetic”  voices.  These 
activities  and  identifications  are,  of  course,  primarily  God’s 
“operations.”46  But  ultimately  this  tendency  is  supremely 
expressed  in  the  Christ  event,  in  the  scandals  of  incarnation  and 
crucifixion  (Hengel  1976:90-2),  which  according  to  some  New 
Testament  writers  and  Gregory  (at  points)  is  probably  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  primarily  “essence.”  Yet  if  we  appeal  to  such  biblical- 
theological  concepts  we  must  be  cognizant  that  we  are,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  ignoring  the  more  extreme  implications  of 
Gregory’s  argument  in  our  attempt  to  justify  our  social -justice, 
gender,  and  political-economic  causes  in  some  fashion  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  work  and  being  of  God  presented  in  the  Bible,  despite 
and  in  spite  of  any  and  all  of  the  Bible’s  limitations.47  Unless, 
that  is,  Gregory  makes  a  distinction  between  us  and  the  biblical 
authors.  In  either  case,  we  are  reminded  of  the  centrality  of  the 
biblical  material,  not  only  to  our  God-language,  but  even  to  our 
current  socio-ethical  responsibilities.  Being  a  biblical-theologian 
this,  though  still  far  removed  from  the  1st  and  2nd  millennia 
B.C.E.,  is  quite  appealing  to  me. 


46  Even  so,  note  the  presence  of  such  “operations”  in  the  invoca¬ 
tion/revelation  (m.T  of  Yahweh  in  Exod  34:6-7! 

47  See  Polinska  (1995:150-1)  for  some  of  these  limitations.  Certainly  I 
would  not  want  to  ignore  the  role  Scripture  played  in  oppressively  hegemonic 
situations,  but  would  stress  equally,  if  not  more  so,  the  role  of  the  practitioners 
of  that  Scripture  in  those  selfsame  situations. 
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Gregory  of  Nyssa  Against  Eunomius  on  the  Knowability 

of  God 


A  Response  to  Wioleta  Polonska 


ARKADI  CHOUFRINE 

I  WILL  ALLOW  MYSELF  TO  OMIT  A  REVIEW  OF  MS.  POLINSKA’S 
article  except  to  say  that  this  seems  a  fair  and  comprehensive  pre¬ 
sentation  of  St.  Gregory’s  and  his  opponent,  Eunomius’,  points  of 
view  on  the  knowability  of  God’s  essence.  I  did  my  best  to  find 
some  weak  points  but  did  not  succeed  and  thus  will  omit,  also,  a 
critique.  What  I  wish  to  look  at,  first  of  all,  is  the  famous  Cap¬ 
padocian  argument  for  the  unknowability  of  God,  presented  by 
Ms.  Polinska  ( 1995:1 33ff). 

This  argument— which  Gregory  borrows,  in  fact,  from  his 
elder  brother  Basil— seems  straightforward:  we  cannot  know  the 
nature  (or  essence)  even  of  the  objects  of  creation,  including  our 
own  soul,  a  fortiori  then  we  are  unable  to  know  the  nature  (or 
essence)  of  the  Creator.  The  attention,  throughout  the  centuries, 
has  been  drawn  to  the  conclusion  of  this  argument.  However, 
there  is  an  irony  in  its  premise  that  has  been  so  far  overlooked. 
Namely,  if  one  cannot  know  the  essence  of  creature  even,  not 
only  of  the  Creator,  then  one  cannot  know  God’s  essence  not 
because  it  is  God's  essence,  but  simply  because  it  is  essence ;  for, 
on  that  assumption,  one  cannot  know  any  essence  whatsoever. 
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Thus,  there  is  nothing  special  about  God  as  regards  knowability. 
Drawing  this  implication,  however,  would  have  hardly  made 
Gregory  happy,  since,  as  Ms.  Polinska  indicates,  the  point  he  tries 
to  make  is  that  “as  finite  beings,  we  are  unable  to  understand  the 
infinite  nature  of  God,”  and  that  it  is  precisely  “because  of  this 
qualitative  difference  between  God  and  ourselves  that  we  cannot 
understand  God’s  essence,”  (1995: 132ff). 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  whole  issue  from  a  slightly  different 
angle.  Ms.  Polinska  has  demonstrated  that  Nyssa’s  epistemology 
is,  in  fact,  a  refutation  of  Eunomius’  view.  However,  the  back¬ 
ground— and  thus,  the  proper  context— of  that  view  (and,  there¬ 
fore,  also,  of  Gregory’s  response  to  it)  was  the  Niceaen  idea  of 
the  “co-essentiality”  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Neither  Nyssa 
nor  Eunomius  were  interested  in  the  Kantian  type  of  question: 
“How  is  the  knowledge  of  God  possible?”  The  question  they  were 
struggling  with  was  rather  that  addressed  by  Christ  to  His  dis¬ 
ciples  in  the  Gospel  narrative:  “Who  do  people  say  that  I  am?  ... 
And  who  do  you  think  that  I  am?”  (Mark  8:27-29).  The  debate, 
in  other  words,  was  about  which  position— pro-Niceaen  or  anti- 
Niceaen— was  that  of  the  “people”  who  adhere,  in  a  sense,  to 
Christ  but  misconstrue,  nevertheless,  His  identity;  or,  which  of 
the  two  groups,  is,  in  fact  the  apostolic  Church.  The  argument 
thus  was  not  purely  philosophical. 

The  assumption  Nyssa  shared  with  Eunomius  was  that  we 
somehow  know  Christ,  at  least;  the  point  of  contradiction, 
however,  was  whether  or  not  the  Christ  we  know  is  God  in  the 
same  sense  as  His  Father  is.  The  fact  that  the  question  of  the 
knowability  of  God  as  Father  (that  is,  as  Person)  could  be  more 
fundamental  than  that  of  the  knowability  of  His  essence  would  not 
seem  strange  if  we  take  into  account  that  in  the  East  the  starting 
point  of  any  speculation  about  God  used  to  be  always  His 
irreducibly  Trinitarian  existence  rather  than  His  one  Essence. 

Let  us  try,  therefore,  to  look  at  Gregory’s  and  Eunomius’ 
epistemological  positions  in  the  light  of  contemporary  Trinitarian 
debate.  The  primary  fact  they  both  had  to  account  for  was  that 
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the  Father  and  the  Son  have  different  proper  names.  As  Ms. 
Polinska  indicates  (1995:132-3),  Eunomius’s  premise  was  that  one 
can  infer  from  the  difference  in  names  the  difference  in  essences 
the  names  signify.  This  assumption,  as  one  can  see  from  the 
angle  I  have  suggested,  could  well  be  instrumental  for  Eunomius 
in  his  raising  objections  against  “co-essentiality.”  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  therefore,  that,  as  Ms.  Polinska  indicates,  it  is  precisely 
this  assumption  of  Eunomius  that  Gregory  rejects  (1995:140). 
Thus  the  focus  of  the  polemic  appears  the  theory  of  signification, 
rather  than  epistemology  as  such.  Namely,  since  Gregory  rejects 
Eunomius’  thesis,  he  has  to  face  the  following  question:  If  proper 
names  do  not  signify  essences,  then  what  do  they  signifyl  In  other 
words,  are  there  any  differences  in  reality  that  somehow  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  differences  in  the  names  of  things,  or  are  all  the 
differences  that  we  perceive  and  name  either  conditioned  by  our 
subjectivity  alone  or,  even,  completely  arbitrary? 

Either  of  the  latter  two  solutions  has  a  clearly  modalistic 
implication  for  the  Trinitarian  theology;  it  is  hardly  plausible, 
therefore,  that  Nyssa  could  subscribe  to  them.  But  if  he  rejected 
those  two  possibilities,  how  did  he  account,  then,  for  the  real  dif¬ 
ferences  in  things?  Obviously,  the  essence-energy  distinction— 
which  he  also  had  borrowed  from  Basil— would  have  been  of  little 
or  no  help  in  this  respect;  to  say  that  the  names  are  the  names  of 
energies,  not  of  essences,  would  mean  that  energies  are  a  kind  of 
thing;  such  a  reification  would  thus  level  off  the  very  distinction 
between  energies  and  essences. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  can  find  in  Gregory  an  answer  to  the 
question  posed.  In  his  famous  Epistle  38,  which  had  been  for  a 
long  time  attributed  to  Basil,  Gregory  introduces  a  concept  that 
complements  Basil’s  essence-energy  distinction,  namely,  he  draws 
the  technical  distinction  between  essence  and  hypostasis. 
Eunomius,  for  whom  the  terms  “essence”  and  “hypostasis”  were 
virtually  synonymous,  had,  by  then,  already  used  both  in  a  semi¬ 
otic  context: 
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we  ...  [do]  not  perceive  the  essence  as  the  one  thing,  and  that 
which  is  signified  alongside  it  -  as  the  other,  but  [we  perceive] 
that  the  hypostasis  which  the  name  signifies  is  the  essence  itself. 
(Apologia  17  in  PG  30,  852  C-D;  12.7-9  in  Vaggione  ed.,  my 
translation.) 

Eunomius  thus  denies  that  there  is  some  fourth  divine  reality 
called  “essence”  alongside  the  three  Hypostases;  this  seems  a 
good  point  to  make  even  from  the  perspective  of  the  later 
Orthodox  theology. 

Gregory,  in  his  turn,  defines  “hypostasis”  as  “that  which 
subsists  (y&soTuc^)  and  is  specifically  indicated  by  the  noun,” 
(Basil  1926:200,  my  translation).  Even  if  he  borrows  this  idea 
from  Eunomius,  he  does  this  only  to  distinguish  technically,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  thought,  between  “hypostasis”  and 
“essence.”  He  defines  “essence”  for  that  purpose  as  “indefinite 
notion  that  finds  its  [proper]  station  in  no  [single]  thing 
[belonging]  to  the  generality  of  the  signified”  (ib.,  my  transla¬ 
tion).  Against  most  scholars,  who  are  used  to  interpreting  this 
and  other  phrases  where  Gregory  develops  this  idea  along  the 
lines  of  Aristotelian  distinction  between  the  particular  and  the 
universal,  my  own  recent  research  suggests  that  by  “generality” 
he  means  here  not  a  “genus”  in  the  Aristotelian  sense  but,  rather, 
something  analogous  to  Being  (which  according  to  Aristotle  is  not 
a  genus).  Heidegger’s  onto-logical  difference  between  Being  and 
beings  thus  seems  to  me  more  adequate  a  conceptualization  of  the 
distinction  between  “essence”  and  “hypostasis”  in  Gregory  than 
the  difference  between  the  so-called  “first”  and  “second”  essence 
in  Aristotle. 

However,  even  putting  the  precise  meaning  of  this  distinc¬ 
tion  in  Gregory  aside,  what  I  wish  to  stress  is  that  his  refutation  of 
Eunomius  is  build  upon  the  triple  distinction:  essence-energy- 
hypostasis,  rather  than  on  Basil’s  essence-energy  distinction  only, 
and  that  this  conceptual  development  might  be  necessary  because 
Basil’s  own  refutation  of  Eunomius  may  have  proved,  at  least 
logically,  insufficient. 
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The  fact  that  any  essence  is  unknowable,  thus  does  not 
imply  for  Gregory  that  what  we  can  know  are  only  “energies.” 
Reality— the  Supreme  reality,  at  least— is  for  him  personal,  or,  to 
use  the  technical  language  of  the  East,  “hypo statical.”  Thus 
Gregory  gets  rid  of  the  possibility  of  drawing  a  conclusion  that  the 
mark  of  a  true  Christian— as  distinguished  from  impious 
Eunomius— is  to  not  know  God.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
Christ  that  God  first  revealed  Himself  to— not  concealed  Himself 
from— humanity,  such  a  conclusion,  if  drawn,  might  have 
appeared  controversial  indeed. 

I  would  mention,  also,  that  Basil  then  followed  up  on  the 
insight  of  his  younger  brother  in  his  own  masterpiece,  On  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  demonstrates  there,  among  other  things,  that  a 
Christian  is  the  one  who  knows  God  as  Father,  personally,  that  is, 
as  a  Hypostasis;  and  that  this  knowledge  is  possible  only  through 
the  Hypostasis  of  the  Son  and  only  in  the  Hypostasis  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Here  we  have  for  the  first  time  a  semio-epistemological 
model  for  the  Trinity,  in  which  the  Hypostases  correspond  to  the 
Signified,  the  Signifier,  and  the  locus  of  theophanic  Signification 
respectively.  There  are  no  grounds  to  believe  that  Gregory  did 
not  then  share  this  view  of  his  elder  brother,  who  was  for  him  an 
indisputable  spiritual  authority. 

To  sum  up,  the  question,  from  a  theological  perspective, 
seems  not  whether  or  not  “one  can  know  God”  but,  rather, 
whether  or  not  the  God  of  the  Bible  can  be  inscribed  into 
epistemological  discourse.  This  is  where  the  achievement  of  the 
two  great  Cappadocians  belong. 
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The  Anachronism  of  Orthodoxy 

A  Response  to  “The  Knowability  of  God  in  Gregory  of  Nyssa’s 
Answer  to  the  Second  Book  of  Eunomius” 


JOEL  WALKER 

MS.  POLINSKA  HAS  PRESENTED  US  WITH  A  RIGOROUS  BUT  LUCID 
examination  of  a  very  important  topic  in  the  history  of  theology. 
The  problem  of  the  knowability  of  God  was  a  crucial  issue  in  the 
definition  of  orthodox  Christian  doctrine  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  paper  carefully  studies  Gregory  of 
Nyssa’s  exposition  on  this  subject,  as  it  developed  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  his  debate  with  Eunomius,  the  “neo-Arian”  theologian  and 
bishop  of  Cyzicus. 

As  the  paper  rightly  emphasizes,  Eunomius’  confidence  in 
human  capacity  to  know  God  is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  neo-Arian  doctrine  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century.  A 
sufficient  ability  to  “know”  God  was,  in  Eunomius’  view,  essen¬ 
tial  for  true  worship,  since  such  knowledge  ensures  that  Christian 
devotion  is  directed  towards  God,  and  not  only  toward  what  the 
worshipper  thinks  is  God.  Thus,  Eunomius  could  accuse  his 
opponents  of  worshipping,  like  the  ancient  Samaritans,  that  which 
they  did  not  know  (John  4:22;  Cf.  Nyssa  1893:111,  1). 

To  explain  what  the  bishop  of  Cyzicus  means  here  by 
“knowing  God,”  Polinska  looks,  rightly  I  think,  to  Eunomius’ 
theory  of  language.  Our  “knowledge”  of  God  is  gauged  by  our 
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ability  to  describe  sufficiently  the  divine  essence  by  using  terms 
which  ultimately  emanate  from  Godself,  as  Ms.  Polinska  says: 

For  Eunomius,  our  calling  God  “unbegotten”  is  a  full  des¬ 
cription  of  God’s  essence,  not  because  this  term  is  a  clever 
invention  of  the  human  mind,  but  because  God  is  the 
source  of  this  term.  Had  God  not  graciously  given  us 
names  for  Godself  as  well  as  for  objects  in  the  world 
around  us,  we  would  not  be  able  to  communicate  and  as  a 
result  we  would  have  lived  in  silence.  (1995:132) 

God  teaches  humans  language,  says  Gregory,  “like  some  peda¬ 
gogue  or  grammarian”  (Nyssa  1893:290).  So  far,  so  good. 
Polinska  goes  on  to  explain  how  Gregory’s  doctrine  of  the 
incomprehensibility  or  ineffability  of  the  divine  nature  responds  to 
Eunomius  by  emphasizing  the  “qualitative  difference  between  God 
and  ourselves”  (1995:134). 

What  I  think  might  be  emphasized  more  strongly  at  this 
stage,  however,  is  the  rationale  for  Eunomius’  opposition  to  this 
Cappodocian  standpoint.  The  Cappodocians  repeatedly  appealed 
to  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  Godhead,  in  defense  of  their  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  co-equal  Trinity.  To  what  extent,  then,  was 
Eunomius’  doctrine  of  the  knowability  of  God  forged  as  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  Cappodocian  doctrine  of  the  mysterious  divine 
unity?  As  Maurice  Wiles  writes  in  a  book  of  essays  in  honor  of 
Henry  Chadwick  entitled  The  Making  of  Orthodoxy: 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  Eunomius  was  claiming  to  know  all 
that  there  is  to  be  known  about  God.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  he  was  simply  claiming  to  know  enough  about 
the  ousia  of  God,  about  what  it  is  to  be  God,  to  be  able  to 
exclude  what  he  regarded  as  Cappodocian  mystification 
and  to  ensure  ....  that  our  speech  about  God  has  a  purchase 
on  reality.  (1989:164) 

Put  most  simply,  Eunomius  wants  to  ascertain  that  when  we  say 
“God”  we  mean  God.  So,  my  first  question  is:  does  Gregory  ade- 
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quately  address  Eunomius’  concerns  about  the  descriptive  capacity 
of  theological  language? 

My  second  question  is  really  an  addendum  to  the  first,  and 
connects  to  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  other  commentators.  I  too 
would  like  to  know  more  about  the  use  of  Scripture  in  this  debate 
between  Eunomius  and  the  Cappodocians  over  the  definition  of 
the  divine  essence.  Specifically,  how  does  Eunomius’  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Exodus  3:14  where  God  reveals  the  divine  name  to 
Moses— a  passage  which  Eunomius  cites  at  least  six  times 
(1987:191)— compare  with  the  interpretation  of  the  same  passage 
by  the  Cappodocians?  This  may  be  a  topic  worth  investigating 
further. 

My  third  and  final  point  arises  out  of  my  concerns  as  a  his¬ 
torian,  and  a  certain  dissatisfaction  with  the  paper’s  unqualified 
use  of  the  terminology  for  “orthodoxy  and  heresy.”  Particularly 
in  its  conclusions,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  paper  accepts  too 
quickly  Gregory’s  own  polemical  categories.  We  are  presented 
with  “on  the  one  hand  ...  the  passive  apprehension”  of  heterodox 
Eunomianism;  and  on  the  hand,  the  “orthodoxy”  of  Gregory’s 
approach  to  theology  as  “a  creative  process  of  contemplation  on 
God’s  dealing  with  humanity,”  (1996:19).  Recent  work  by  both 
historians  and  theologians  has  urged  greater  caution  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  orthodoxy/heterodoxy  dichotomy  taken  from  our 
sources.  Though  justifiable  from  the  theological  perspective  of 
the  church,  this  terminology  often  retrojects  a  sense  of  firm 
categories  of  theological  difference  into  a  world  which  was  rather 
more  fluid  at  the  time  (cf.  Shaw:  5-34;  Barnes  and  Williams).  So 
my  final  question  is  the  following:  how,  if  at  all,  can  we  study  the 
Christian  life  and  thought  of  the  fourth  century  without  accepting 
a  misleading  and  sometimes  anachronistic  use  of  the  polemical 
categories  of  “orthodoxy  and  heresy”? 
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Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  the  Knowability  of  God/s 

A  Systematic-Theological  Reflection 


MATTHIAS  GOCKEL 

In  a  thorough  analysis  of  Gregory’s  argument  against 
Eunomius  Wioleta  Polinska  has  identified  and  emphasized  one  of 
Gregory’s  central  ideas,  namely  that  although  God’s  infinite 
nature  is  incomprehensible,  the  human  mind  can  still  apprehend 
God’s  being  by  contemplating  God’s  communication  with 
humanity.  Since  the  significance  of  this  contemplation  was 
limited,  however,  to  the  domain  of  the  believer’s  spiritual  life ,  no 
further  elaborations  were  made  in  regard  to  the  content  of  such 
divine  communication.  Yet  such  an  inquiry  is  needed  in  order  to 
substantiate  the  claim  that  for  Gregory  divine  operations  and 
divine  essence  belong  together  (Polinska  1995:145).  In  my 
response,  I  will  take  up  this  issue  and,  since  the  language  of 
God’s  essence  or  nature  is  also  found  in  Gregory’s  discussion  of 
the  divine  triunity,  follow  our  theologian’s  own  direction.  Yet 
eventually  I  will  question  Gregory’s  theological  approach 
altogether  and  suggest  an  alternative.  Thus,  after  the  exegetical 
and  historical  remarks  of  my  esteemed  fellow-respondents  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reflections  will  be  more  of  a  systematic- theological  nature. 

We  have  already  heard  that  the  problem  which  occupied 
Gregory  in  his  argument  against  Eunomius  was  not  restricted  to 
the  field  of  epistemological  discussions.  In  particular,  I  think  that 
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the  debate  with  the  Neo-Arianism  of  Eunomius  is  best  seen  in 
light  of  its  trinitarian  background  and  as  part  of  the  larger  devel¬ 
opment  of  trinitarian  thinking  which  finally  led  to  the  formulation 
of  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  and  to  the  theologies  of 
the  Cappadocians  in  the  East  and  Augustine  in  the  West.  Indeed, 
theological  discussions  during  this  time  were  related  to  ontological 
questions  about  God’s  nature,  name,  and  being.  It  is  crucial  to 
notice,  however,  that  in  this  respect  the  opponents  on  each  side 
agreed  on  a  basic  knowledge  about  God  from  the  Bible,  namely 
that  the  Father  whom  Jesus  proclaimed  is  God  and  that,  at  the 
same  time,  Jesus  himself  is  confessed  as  kyrios  and  Savior.  These 
two  affirmations  taken  together  then  triggered  the  question 
whether  Christians  worshiped  more  than  one  God,  and  if  not, 
whether  they  idolized  a  human  being.  It  is  in  this  context  that 
Gregory’s  anti-Eunomian  argument  that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit 
possess  an  equal  divinity  as  the  Father  must  be  understood. 

In  Gregory’s  brief  and  concise  treatise,  “Answer  to 
Ablabius:  That  We  Should  Not  Think  of  Saying  There  Are  Three 
Gods,”  (Nyssa  1954)  which  is  the  starting-point  for  my  delibera¬ 
tions,  we  are  confronted  with  the  classical  dilemma:  on  the  one 
hand,  Christianity  confesses  that  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is 
God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God.  Does  it  follow  then  that  there 
are  three  Gods?  But  Christianity  confesses  only  one  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  three  Gods  are  excluded,  does  this  imply  that  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  is  of  a  lower  degree?  It  seems 
that  Gregory’s  opponents  are  more  concerned  about  the  second 
point,  and  rightly  so,  since  the  confession  of  Jesus  as  kyrios  and 
Savior  lies  at  the  core  of  Christian  faith.  They  argue  that  if  one 
speaks  of  three  truly  divine  persons,  the  expression  “three  Gods” 
is  not  incoherent;  at  least,  it  is  more  suitable,  than  to  speak  of  one 
truly  divine  person  only,  since  this  would  lead  to  the  assumption 
of  a  truly  divine  being  distinct  from  the  three  persons  and  thus 
quite  apart  from  Jesus,  as  in  the  various  forms  of  Modalism. 

Throughout  the  treatise,  and  in  complete  accordance  with 
his  argument  against  Eunomius,  Gregory  points  out  the  difference 
between  human  and  divine  life,  by  stating  that  “following  the  sug- 
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gestions  of  holy  Scripture  ...  God’s  nature  cannot  be  named  and  is 
ineffable”  (1954:259).  In  other  words,  God’s  nature  is  not  sig¬ 
nified  by  any  human  description.  What  can  be  said  about  God 
expresses  only  attributes  of  this  nature,  but  not  this  nature  itself. 
What  Gregory  affirms,  however,  is  that  the  term  “Godhead”  or 
the  adjective  “divine”  (both  are  forms  of  the  noun  theos)  refer  to 
something  which  is  common  to  the  three  distinct  divine  persons 
and  therefore  excludes  none  of  them.  According  to  Gregory,  this 
is  demonstrated  when  we  look  at  God’s  operations ,  to  which 
Scripture  constantly  refers: 

We  do  not  learn  that  the  Father  does  something  on  his 
own,  in  which  the  Son  does  not  co-operate.  Or  again,  that 
the  Son  acts  on  his  own  without  the  Spirit.  Rather  does 
every  operation  which  extends  from  God  to  creation  and  is 
designated  according  to  our  differing  conceptions  of  it 
have  its  origin  in  the  Father,  proceed  through  the  Son,  and 
reach  its  completion  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (1954:261-2). 

While  individual  human  actions  are  mostly  executed  independently 
from  each  other,  God’s  actions  in  the  created  order  are  always 
related  to  all  three  trinitarian  persons.  In  Gregory’s  scheme:  the 
Father  is  the  origin,  the  Son  the  actualization,  and  the  Spirit  the 
perfection  of  God’s  acting.1 

From  another  angle  the  problem  looks  like  this:  On  the  one 
hand,  the  term  ousia  is  used  to  describe  God’s  Godhead,  which  is 
then  compared  to  a  universal  manifesting  itself  in  three  particu¬ 
lars:  mi  a  ousia  en  treis  hypostaseis.2  On  the  other  hand,  the 

1  His  main  philological  argument  here  is  the  derivation  of  the  term 
“Godhead”  ( theiotes )  from  the  verb  “to  behold,”  with  which  the  Bible  refers  to 
God  as  the  one  theates  who  beholds  and  sees  everything,  even  such  complicated 
matters  as  the  invisible  spheres  or  the  human  heart. 

2  According  to  Christopher  Stead,  the  distinction  of  hypostasis  from 
ousia  treats  ousia  as  a  generic  term  for  the  common  attribute  of  divinity  shared 
by  the  three  divine  persons  and  leads  to  a  “lucid  but  undemanding  pluralistic 
doctrine”  which  affirms  the  generic  unity  of  one  God,  while  in  fact  expressing 
the  existence  of  three  divine  beings  or  three  Gods.  Other  scholars  have  argued 
that  the  notion  of  hypostasis  is  more  refined  and  expresses  the  reality  of  a  con¬ 
crete,  particular  existence,  but  if  we  then  still  speak  of  the  hypostatic  or  per- 
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hypostaseis  of  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  also  indicate  God’s  Godhead 
but  in  distinct  modes  of  existence  and  of  origin.  So,  the  question 
is  whether  the  term  theos  is  an  adequate  expression  of  God’s 
nature,  or,  more  precisely,  of  the  common  nature  of  the  three  tri¬ 
une  persons.  If  not,  we  have  a  fourth  divine  being  “behind”  the 
three  persons.  If  it  is  adequate,  however,  the  further  question 
becomes  unavoidable,  how  this  common  nature  stems  from  one  of 
the  persons,  the  Father,  and  is  applied  to  the  two  others,  without 
thereby  introducing  a  division  of  divine  unity  or,  at  least,  mini¬ 
mizing  the  meaning  of  the  term  unity. 

This  is  exactly  the  point  which  Gregory’s  opponents  make, 
with  the  help  of  an  analogy:  if  the  three  saints  Peter,  James,  and 
John  are  properly  called  three  humans  although  they  share  in  a 
common  humanity,  how  can  we  say  that  the  three  persons  of  the 
Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  share  a  common  Godhead  and 
at  the  same  time  deny  that  we  can  speak  of  three  Gods?  Inter¬ 
estingly  enough,  Gregory  accepts  this  analogy  and  does  not  simply 
refute  it  by  pointing  out  that  God’s  nature  cannot  be  named.  He 
accepts  it  on  the  grounds  of  his  qualification  of  God’s  nature  as 
simple.  This  simplicity,  or  simple  unity,  means  that  God’s  nature 
is  not  a  composite  of  different  forms;  it  is  not  divided  by  the  per¬ 
sons  who  share  in  it.  What  is  even  more  interesting  is,  that 
Gregory  posits  a  similarity  between  divine  and  human  nature  due 
to  their  respective  unity-in-simplicity.  Even  if  all  his  examples 
for  such  a  unity  fail  (after  all,  it  is  an  ideal  unity),  let  us  consider 
two  ways  in  which  Gregory  uses  this  idea  to  counter  his 
opponents. 

First,  he  declares  that  the  common  usage  of  “three  humans” 
for  three  human  individuals  is  a  “customary  misuse  of  language” 
(1954:257).  Since  their  humanity  is  identical  they  are,  properly 


sonal  reality  of  God’s  ousia  while  still  distinguishing  three  hypostaseis,  the  two 
terms  hypostasis  and  ousia  are  confused  and  become  indistinguishable,  which 
renders  it  unclear,  why  the  identical  divinity  in  each  of  the  three  persons  is  still 
thought  of  as  unity  and  should  not  rather  require  us  to  speak  of  three  divine 
beings,  or  three  Gods  (Cf.  Stead  1990:151). 
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speaking,  one  human  being.  Even  if  they  are  distinguished  as 
three  human  persons,  their  identity  as  humans  is  the  same.  Their 
personal  distinctions  are  rooted  in  observable  individual  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  the  same  can  be  said  for  the  divine  persons  (except 
that  they  are  not  visible,  of  course).  Obviously,  Gregory  argues 
for  a  unity  of  nature  in  three  human  individuals  which  goes 
beyond  the  commonly  admitted  generic  unity.  Thus,  it  would  be 
even  improper  to  call  Paul  a  grey-eyed  human;  we  must  rather 
call  him  a  grey-eyed  individual,  because  the  particularizing  factor 
is  the  hypostasis ,  not  the  ousia.  Similarly,  Gregory  argues,  with 
God:  we  can  acknowledge  three  hypostases ,  but  that  does  not 
imply  three  Gods,  because  their  distinctiveness  is  not  attached  to 
the  ousia. 

This  is  one  example  of  how  Gregory  thinks  an  ideal  unity  in 
the  created  spheres  (besides  human  beings  he  uses  the  examples  of 
horses  and  dogs)  can  supply  us  with  an  analogy  for  the  one  triune 
God.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  develops  his  argument  in  the 
framework  of  an  abstract  logic,  and  therefore  assumes  an  exact 
parallel  between  human  and  divine  realities,  which  has  some  trou¬ 
bling  consequences  for  the  doctrine  of  God:  if  it  is  indeed 
improper  to  call  Paul  such-and-such  a  human,  we  cannot  call  the 
Father,  or  any  one  hypostasis  of  the  divine  trinity,  “God”  and 
even  less  “a  merciful  God.”  In  the  application  of  his  analogy 
Gregory  dramatically  diminishes  the  sense  of  both  “God”  and 
“one”  (Stead  1990:156).  Consequently,  in  his  trinitarian  thought 
he  emphasizes  the  unity  of  God’s  operation  over  the  unity  of 
God’s  nature,  but  this  comes  close  to  an  ontological  distinction 
between  God’s  operations  and  God’s  essence,  and  thus  to  another 
variation  of  Ditheism.  Hence  the  tantalizingly  difficult  question 
remains:  if  we  agree  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  does  not 
emphasize  God’s  numerical  unity  but  rather  God’s  unity  in  God’s 
complex  yet  coherent  nature,  how  can  this  nature  be  qualified 
otherwise  than  by  following  the  biblical  statement  that  the  Father 
is  God  properly  (divine  ousia  and  divine  hypostasis)  and  as  such 
qualifies  divine  nature— which  then  forces  us,  if  we  still  confess 
Jesus  as  kyrios  and  Savior,  to  ask  once  more:  why  not  three,  or  at 
least  two,  Gods? 
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In  a  second  attempt  to  resolve  the  dilemma  at  hand  Gregory 
defines  the  relations  of  the  three  divine  persons  according  to  their 
modes  of  existence  rather  than  to  their  common  nature.  In  order 
to  emphasize  the  unity  of  the  three  persons  he  claims  that  their 
distinctions  are  grounded  in  their  origin  as  well  as  in  their  mutual 
relations.  Thereby,  Gregory  wants  to  defy  two  objections.  1)  If 
the  distinctions  of  the  persons  were  rooted  in  their  origin  only,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Father  is  the  source  or  principle  of  the  Godhead, 
and  the  two  other  persons  have  a  share  in  it.  The  result  will  be  a 
clearly  subordinatianist  concept  of  the  God’s  unity,  which  would 
be  easily  open  to  charges  of  Tritheism  or  Arianism.  2)  If  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  the  persons  were  rooted  solely  in  their  relations, 
however,  it  would  follow  that  the  term  God  could  not  be  properly 
used  anymore  to  describe  every  distinct  person  in  itself,  and  thus 
their  common  divine  nature  would  relate  to  a  being  “behind” 
them.  Gregory’s  interest  at  this  point  is  clear,  but  the  conclusion 
that  the  personal  distinctions  are  rooted  in  both  their  origin  and  in 
their  relations  is  not  satisfying  because  it  cannot  explain  how 
divine  ousia  and  divine  hypostasis  are  related  to  each  other,  i.e., 
how  the  term  God  can  be  properly  used  in  both  a  generic  and  a 
specific  sense.  Moreover,  even  if  Gregory  asserts  the  oneness  of 
the  divine  nature  on  the  grounds  of  the  unity  of  divine  acting  in 
God’s  revelation,  the  one  identical  energeia  of  the  three  persons 
originally  stems  from  the  Father  alone  and  is  processed  and  com¬ 
pleted  through  the  Son  and  the  Spirit. 

The  considerations  of  God’s  “trinitarian  unity”  are  not  only 
of  importance  for  those  among  us  who  like  to  speculate.  On  the 
contrary,  the  dogmatic  locus  of  God’s  trinitarian  being  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  by  such  diverse  thinkers  as  Karl  Barth, 
Leonardo  Boff,  and  Catherine  Mowry  LaCugna.  These 
theologians,  among  many  others,  have  stressed  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  has  a  profound  impact  on  our  speaking  about  God’s 
relation  to  humanity  and  on  the  manifold  human  ways  of  express¬ 
ing  their  religious  identity  as  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  cru¬ 
cial  question,  thereby,  is  whether  we  speak  of  God  as  triune 
because  we  favor  the  idea  of  divine  or  human  relationality  over 
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the  idea  of  divine  or  human  unity  and  singularity,  or  whether  we 
speak  of  God  as  triune  because  this  is  the  appropriate  theological 
response  to  assess  God’s  acting  in  and  through  Jesus.  I  believe 
that  the  latter  answer  is  correct,  first  because  it  identifies  theology 
as  Christian  theology,  second  and  even  more  important,  because  it 
is  grounded  not  in  mere  speculation  about  God’s  nature  or  God’s 
possible  being  but  in  a  concrete  reflection  on  God’s  action  and 
revelation  on  behalf  of  humanity,  which  alone  leads  to  a  clear 
knowledge  of  God.  In  the  light  of  this  knowledge  we  do  not  only 
say  that  Jesus  somehow  reveals  God  or  witnesses  to  the  creator  of 
the  world,  but  that  in  Jesus  God  Himself  has  revealed  and  made 
known  God’s  particular  name  and  that  this  name  is  Jesus  Christ. 
This  insight,  however,  is  not  merely  a  substratum  of  God’s 
nature,  as  Gregory  would  have  put  it,  because  it  is  grounded  in 
the  event  that  God  has  revealed  God’s  self  in  and  through  a 
human  being. 

In  sum,  Gregory’s  problems  with  Eunomius  over  theological 
epistemology  and  with  the  correct  understanding  of  God’s  triunity 
show  us  that  any  theology  which  argues  for  a  knowledge  of  God 
prior  to  the  knowledge  of  God’s  self- revelation,  cannot  develop  a 
coherent  Christian  doctrine  of  the  one  God  whose  communication 
with  humanity  is  witnessed  in  Scripture.  Of  course,  at  this  point 
one  might  think  of  Romans  1:20,  until  today  the  key-stone  for 
most  theories  of  “general  revelation,”  which  speaks  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  knowledge  of  God’s  divine  power  and  essence  through  God’s 
created  works3  apart  from  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Israel 

3  One  can  be  also  reminded  of  Ps  19:1  and  its  parallel  in  Cicero’s 
famous  words:  “For  when  we  gaze  upward  to  the  sky  and  contemplate  the 
heavenly  bodies,  what  can  be  so  obvious  and  so  clear  as  that  there  is  a  power 
possessing  transcendent  intelligence  by  whom  these  things  are  ruled?  Were  it 
not  so,  how  could  it  be  that  the  words  of  Ennius  [d.  169  B.C.]  carry  conviction 
to  all  readers— ’Behold  this  dazzling  vault  of  heaven,  which  all  humankind  as 
Jove  invoke’ — truly,  as  Jove  and  also  as  sovereign  of  the  world,  ruling  every¬ 
thing  ...,  and,  as  Ennius  likewise  says,  ’father  of  gods  and  humans’,  a  deity 
omnipresent  and  omnipotent?”  (Cicero  1933:124-6;  I  have  revised  the  transla¬ 
tion  offered  there.) 
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and  of  Jesus.  Yet  in  the  light  of  my  preceding  argument  it  is  clear 
that  if  this  verse  is  used  to  formulate  a  general  “pre- trinitarian” 
concept  of  God’s  knowability  as  the  creator  of  the  world  (whether 
one  calls  it  “natural  theology”  or  not),  then  any  confession  of 
Jesus  as  God’s  own  word  will  inevitably  lead  to  some  form  of 
Ditheism.  Consequently,  the  knowledge  of  God’s  self- revelation 
cannot  be  gained  on  the  basis  of  a  knowledge  of  God’s  creative 
activity  in  the  world.4  This  criticism,  however,  also  affects  Ms. 
Polinska’s  own  argument,  since  she  assumes  that  the  basics  of 
Gregory’s  doctrine  of  God  are  as  valid  today  as  they  were  (or  at 
least  could  have  been)  at  their  time.  My  own  suggestion  is  that 
Christian  theology  today  should  instead  put  a  renewed  emphasis 
on  the  biblical  claim  that  the  creator  of  the  world  is  none  other 
than  the  divine  reconcilor  and  redeemer  who  is  known  as  God  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  in  no  other  name  (Phillipians  2:9- 
11);  on  this  path  alone,  through  following  God’s  self-revelation, 
the  assertion  can  be  supported  that  God’s  operations  and  God’s 
essence  indeed  belong  together  and  that  therefore  God  is  known  as 
God. 

With  regard  to  the  conclusion  of  Wioleta’s  paper,  I  there¬ 
fore  contend  that,  in  order  to  recognize  Christian  faith  truly  as 
fides  quaerens  intellectum ,  our  first  task  would  be  to  clarify  the 
basis  of  a  believer’s  trust  in  God,  before  we  ground  any  truth- 
claims  on  this  existential  habitus.  The  thesis  that  in  case  of  a  con¬ 
tradiction  between  faith  and  reason  faith  is  the  measure  of  truth 
might  have  worked  in  4th  century  Alexandrian  hermeneutics  but, 
as  I  have  demonstrated,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  theological  principle 
to  explain  what  we  mean  when  we  confess  Christ  as  Lord. 
Similarly,  Gregory’s  claim  of  God’s  incomprehensibility  is  the 
wrong  starting-point  for  theology  in  a  post-modern  world,  since  it 
does  not  clarify  the  relation  between  God’s  “nature  itself”  and  that 

4  On  this  point  David  Hume’s  Dialogues  Concerning  Natural  Religion 
are  still  instructive.  For  a  further  account  of  the  impasse  which  arose  for 
philosophical  theology  in  the  wake  of  the  "death  of  God",  cf.  Georg  Picht 
1969:229-51 
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which  is  “around  the  divine  nature.”  Gregory’s  via  negativa 
hinders  rather  than  helps  the  quest  for  Christian  knowledge  about 
God  and  God’s  being,  which  would  be  an  integral  aspect  of  a 
fruitful  dialogue  with  other  religious  traditions.  Certainly,  all 
knowledge  of  God  remains  incomplete  on  this  side  of  the 
universe,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge, 
since  it  is  grounded  on  God’s  own  action  and  self- revelation  in  the 
history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
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Book  Reviews 


God  as  Trinity:  Relationality  and  Temporality  in  Divine  Life.  By 
Ted  Peters.  Westminster/ John  Knox  Press,  1993.  239  pages. 

As  the  title  suggests,  Ted  Peters  not  only  wants  to  defend  God  as 
triune  but  also  to  show  how  the  concepts  of  relationality  and 
temporality  are  essential  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Trinity. 
To  accomplish  this,  Peters  sets  before  himself  two  primary  tasks: 
1)  to  “chronicle  the  quiet  conversation”  of  those  who  have 
wrestled  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  last  half  of  this 
century,  and  2)  to  offer  his  own  contribution  to  the  conversation 
by  exploring  the  relationship  between  time  and  eternity.  In 
regards  to  the  first,  Peters  suggests  that  a  review  of  such 
theologians  as  Barth,  LaCugna  and  Pannenberg  exhibits  how  the 
concept  of  relationality  has  proven  formative  for  progressive 
Trinitarian  models.  In  his  own  contribution,  Peters  argues  that  we 
can  no  longer  equate  eternity  with  timelessness.  A  timeless  God 
is  necessarily  separated  and  indifferent  to  creation  which  is 
antithetical  to  the  relational  aspect  of  God’s  being.  The  two  tasks 
thus  join  into  one  overall  project:  to  show  how  God’s  internal  and 
external  relationality  necessitates  a  reworking  of  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  time  and  eternity. 

Peters’  underlying  assumption  is  that  “[f]or  God  either  to 
cause  a  wrinkle  in  the  world  or  for  the  world  to  cause  a  wrinkle  in 
God,  God  would  in  some  way  have  to  be  temporal”  (158-9). 
Therefore,  God  in  His  eternal  state  must  somehow  embrace  or 
subsume  temporality.  Peters  believes  that  this  idea  is  coherent 
with  an  eschatological  perspective  and  leads  to  his  central  thesis: 
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“the  incorporation  of  time  into  eternity  takes  place  through  the 
eschatological  incorporation  of  the  temporal  creation  into  the 
eternal  perichoresis  of  the  three  persons  that  characterizes  the 
Trinitarian  life”  (8-9). 

In  the  first  of  four  chapters,  Peters  sets  the  course  of  the 
book  by  examining  the  question  of  how  God  is  related  to  the 
world.  In  deference  to  Barth,  he  points  directly  to  God’s  self¬ 
revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  which  not  only  reveals  God  in  Himself 
but  actually  determines  God’s  very  being.  Specifically,  the 
incarnation,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  reveal  that 
there  is  a  “dynamism”  in  the  internal  life  of  God  which  neces¬ 
sarily  incorporates  God’s  interaction  with  the  world  (15).  Peters 
suggests,  then,  that  we  must  forego  the  assumed  distinction 
between  the  economic  and  immanent  Trinity.  While  the  idea  of 
the  immanent  Trinity  protects  the  freedom  of  God,  it  lends  itself 
to  the  notion  that  the  real  God  is  somehow  outside  of  the  world, 
indifferent  to  and  unaffected  by  our  suffering.  Instead,  Peters 
substitutes  this  economic/immanent  distinction  with  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  God  is  both  “the  Beyond  and  the  Intimate”  (19). 

Chapters  two  and  three,  perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  book, 
provide  a  helpful  overview  of  the  issues  and  perspectives  in  cur¬ 
rent  Trinitarian  discussions.  The  two  most  interesting  and  forma¬ 
tive  sections  of  chapter  two  are  his  claim  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  not  tied  to  substantialist  metaphysics  and  that  the  con¬ 
cept  of  person  needs  reworking  in  our  post-modern  context.  He 
cites  Kant  as  the  definitive  barrier  to  any  substance  metaphysics 
and  writes  that  now  in  post-Kantian  metaphysics  emphasis  is 
placed  on  “becoming  over  being  and  relationality  over  substance” 
(31).  Peters  also  claims  that  the  modern  view  of  the  autonomous 
“person”  has  given  way  to  a  post-modern  understanding  which 
stresses  “interpersonal  personhood”  (36).  Emphasis  here  is 
placed  on  an  individual’s  openness  and,  to  some  degree,  depend¬ 
ence  upon  his  or  her  community  for  self-definition.  Peters 
believes  that  if  these  two  points  are  combined  one  overcomes  vari¬ 
ous  limitations  of  past  conceptions  of  the  Trinity.  For  example, 
Peters  claims  that  undue  adherence  to  essentialism  in  the  past 
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made  it  appear  as  if  every  community,  including  the  Trinity,  was 
a  “mere  aggregate  of  individuals”  (36).  Now  with  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  post-Kantian  metaphysics  and  the  redefinition  of  person- 
hood,  “we  might  think  of  an  interpersonal  community  as  a  whole 
that  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts”  (36). 

In  chapter  3  Peters  provides  a  most  welcome  summation  of 
the  work  of  Karl  Barth,  Eberhard  Jungel,  Karl  Rahner,  Jurgen 
Moltmann,  Leonardo  Boff,  Process  Theism,  Catherine  Mo  wry 
LaCugna,  Robert  Jenson,  and  finally  Wolfhart  Pannenberg. 
Although  Peters  appreciates  the  contributions  of  all  of  these 
theologians,  he  does  part  ways  with  those  who  wish  to  maintain 
the  aseity  of  God.  To  Peters  this  is  biblically  unwarranted  and 
feeds  back  into  the  notion  that  God  is  ultimately  indifferent  and 
separated  from  the  history  of  the  universe.  Why,  he  asks,  cannot 
God  be  such  that  God’s  very  person  is  in  the  process  of  formation 
just  like  us  (95).  Later  in  the  chapter  Peters  applauds  theologians 
like  Moltmann  and  LaCugna  who  have  explored  this  possibility, 
but  his  highest  praise  is  left  for  Pannenberg  who  provides  a  script 
for  the  dependence  of  God  upon  history  for  self-determination. 
And  it  is  Pannenberg’s  extension  of  “Rahner’s  Rule”,  i.e.,  that 
the  economic  is  the  immanent  Trinity  and  vice  versa,  that  is 
highly  formative  for  Peters’  own  proposal.  He  wants  to  show 
how  it  is  possible  to  conceive  God’s  self-definition  as  a  process 
intimately  tied  up  with  the  history  of  creation.  Peters  suggests 
that  we  should  not  continue  to  conceive  the  Trinity  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic/immanent  framework;  rather  we  must  pursue  the  idea  that 
God  has  made  Himself  dependent  upon  history  in  such  a  way  that 
the  economic  Trinity  becomes  the  immanent  in  God’s  eschatologi¬ 
cal  kingdom. 

Peters  explores  this  option  in  the  fourth  and  last  chapter  of 
the  book.  In  order  for  his  theory  of  God’s  self-definition  to 
remain  credible,  Peters  feels  that  he  must  show  that  the  flow  of 
time  is  unidirectional  and  can  be  taken  as  a  whole.  He  argues  that 
although  Einstein’s  theory  of  relativity  shows  that  there  is  not  one 
definitive  point  of  reference,  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics, 
entropy,  proves  that  time  is  still  moving  in  one  direction  albeit  at 
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varying  rates.  However,  the  one  major  threat  which  Peters  cannot 
completely  eradicate  is  Stephen  Hawking’s  “quantum  theory  of 
gravity”  (163).  Hawking  combines  the  theory  of  relativity  with 
quantum  mechanics  to  suggest  that  time  has  no  beginning  or  end; 
it  is  a  self-contained  whole  without  any  edges  or  ultimate  direc¬ 
tion.  Peters  believes  that  Hawking’s  theory  poses  a  threat  to  his 
theological  model  because  it  “untie[s]  the  relation  between  time’s 
arrow  and  the  essential  nature  of  the  universe”  (164).  While  we 
may  still  experience  the  past,  present  and  future  in  our  daily  lives, 
the  history  of  the  universe  has  no  such  pattern,  and  without  the 
arrow  of  time  for  the  whole  of  creation  at  least  loosely  correlating 
to  our  own,  God’s  intimate  relation  with  the  world  becomes  prob¬ 
lematic.  Peters  partially  deflects  this  challenge  by  pointing  out 
that  Hawking  is  not  wrestling  with  the  true  God  of  Christianity; 
he  is  simply  contending  with  the  god  of  deism  who  can  only  work 
in  those  gaps  which  science  has  not  yet  explained  or  filled.  Yet 
while  Peters  is  correct  in  his  accusation,  he  completely  misses  the 
true  import  of  this  fallacy.  The  root  of  its  false  notion  of  God  is 
not  that  it  makes  God  play  the  watchmaker  who  now  remains 
aloof  and  indifferent  to  creation;  it  is  that  God  is  believed  capable 
of  operating  in  the  world  only  under  the  same  space-time  limita¬ 
tions  we  endure. 

What  the  deists  and  scientists  like  Newton  and  Hawking 
have  forgotten  is  that  we  worship  a  transcendent  God  who  is  not 
bound  by  our  causal  parameters.  Yet  this  is  the  very  property  of 
God  which  Peters  jeopardizes  in  this  Trinitarian  model.  Perhaps 
Peters  himself  realizes  this  because  sprinkled  about  the  fourth 
chapter  are  assurances  that  he  is  in  no  way  denying  that  God  is 
transcendent.  But  he  fails  to  show  explicitly  how  he  can  maintain 
this  position  without  an  appeal  to  at  least  some  form  of  a  dualistic 
ontology.  While  he  desires  to  relinquish  the  dualism  between  the 
immanent  and  economic  Trinity,  it  is  precisely  this  dualism  (or 
interactive  dualism)  which  makes  other  critical  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  comprehensible.  In  particular,  God’s  trans¬ 
cendence  not  only  maintains  God’s  freedom  but  protects  divine 
foreknowledge  and  providence  as  well.  It  is  a  serious  omission  on 
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Peters’  part  not  to  examine,  let  alone  acknowledge,  the  repercus¬ 
sions  of  his  proposal  on  these  two  fundamental  tenets  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

Perhaps  Peters’  problems  with  God’s  transcendence  stem 
from  his  lack  of  subtlety  in  regards  to  substance  metaphysics. 
Many  theologians  like  Peters  propound  the  idea  that  talk  of  the 
divine  nature  entails  immutability,  simplicity,  and  timelessness, 
properties  which  render  God  cold  and  indifferent  to  human  suffer¬ 
ing.  Peters’  solution  is  to  free  God  from  the  static  conceptions 
inherent  in  essentialism  by  making  God  relational  and  dynamic. 
However,  this  is  simply  implausible.  First,  while  it  is  true  that 
the  concepts  of  immutability  and  simplicity  have  unduly 
influenced  orthodox  theology  for  centuries,  it  is  not  true  that  these 
Greek  metaphysical  ideas  are  necessarily  tied  to  talk  of  God 
having  a  nature.  Moreover,  to  go  on  talking  about  God  as  rela¬ 
tional  and  in  the  process  of  becoming  is  in  no  way  a  move  away 
from  using  the  language  of  substance  or  nature.  Right  or  wrong, 
one  is  still  arguing  that  God’s  nature  is  such  that  He  is  relational 
or  that  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  in  the  process  of  definition. 

Thus  for  all  that  is  worthy  of  praise  in  this  book,  Peters’ 
argument  is  finally  not  convincing.  He  does  provide  a  helpful 
overview  of  the  issues  and  positions  in  Trinitarian  discussions, 
and  he  exemplifies  the  much  needed  engagement  with  the  sciences 
that  is  increasingly  demanded  of  theologians  today.  Moreover,  he 
brings  to  the  fore  the  issue  of  time  and  eternity  which  undergirds 
many  theological  doctrines.  Yet  he  fails  to  acknowledge  and 
engage  issues  like  divine  foreknowledge  which  his  polemic  against 
aseity  would  demand,  and  he  perpetuates  the  theological  myth  that 
dynamism  and  relationality  can  get  us  away  from  essentialism. 

-MATT  FRAWLEY 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
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The  Mainline  Church's  Funding  Crisis :  Issues  and  Possibilities. 
By  Ronald  E.  Vallet  and  Charles  E.  Zech.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Company,  1995.  170  pp. 

Vallet  and  Zech  set  out  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of,  explana¬ 
tions  for  and  possible  solutions  to  the  funding  crisis  of  mainline 
Protestant  denominations  in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Australia.  The 
presentation  is  straightforward.  The  first  chapter  documents  the 
extent  of  the  funding  crisis  over  time  by  comparing  mainline  to 
evangelical  denominations.  A  short  history  of  each  denomination 
and  its  funding  history  is  given,  followed  by  an  evaluation  of 
whether  it  is  in  “crisis”  by  using  evidence  from  membership  data, 
giving  data,  interviews  with  denominational  officials  and  articles 
in  the  religious  press.  The  conclusion  to  this  large  chapter,  nearly 
half  of  the  book,  is  an  empirical  confirmation  of  the  common  wis¬ 
dom  that  “mainline  denominations  are  having  a  mission  funding 
crisis,  while  non-mainline  denominations  have  largely  escaped 
such  a  crisis”  (p.  68). 

Chapter  two  examines  three  social  science  theories  of  the 
funding  crisis.  The  first  theory  is  that  congregations  are 
increasingly  financially  hard-pressed  and  unable  to  send  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  denomination.  The  second  theory  is  that  congrega¬ 
tions  increasingly  want  to  support  projects,  usually  local,  that  they 
select.  The  third  is  that  the  parishioners  are  alienated  from  the 
denominational  officials.  An  examination  of  their  own  data  as 
well  as  previous  studies  finds  these  theories  to  be  inconclusive. 
Chapter  three  outlines  social  science  recommendations  for  resolv¬ 
ing  the  crisis.  Generally  unrelated  to  the  social  science  in  chapter 
two,  these  recommendations  are  largely  calls  for  more  account¬ 
ability  from  denominational  bureaucracies. 

Given  that  social  science  cannot  conclusively  suggest  a  solu¬ 
tion,  in  Chapter  four  the  authors,  extensively  using  the  work  of 
Walter  Brueggemann,  state  that  the  problem  is  that  the  mainline 
church  is  captive  to  modernity.  Chapter  five  explains  how  the 
mainline  can  change  itself  in  anticipation  of  the  post-modern  era 
in  order  to  survive. 
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The  chapters  investigating  the  church  in  modernity  and  post- 
modernity  are  interesting.  Moreover,  the  common  wisdom  that 
the  mainline  has  funding  problems  seems  clear.  However,  a  lack 
of  evidentiary  standards  and  a  lack  of  connection  between  the 
argument  of  the  first  three  chapters  with  the  last  two  preclude  the 
authors  from  suggesting  any  persuasive  solutions.  Those  reading 
between  the  lines  will  get  the  feeling  that  the  book  is  a  theological 
criticism  of  the  mainline  justified  by  a  report  of  the  funding  crisis. 

Nearly  the  entire  first  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  estab¬ 
lishing  that  mainline  denominations  are  m  crisis  compared  to  non- 
mainline  Protestant  denominations.  A  great  amount  of  effort  is 
spent  documenting  changes  in  membership  and  benevolence 
giving  for  each  denomination  over  time  in  order  to  establish 
crisis.  However,  these  statistics  are  generally  ignored  as  evidence 
compared  to  the  perceptions  of  denominational  officers  and  the 
existence  of  conservative  protest  groups  within  each  denomina¬ 
tion.  Even  using  this  qualitative  data,  it  is  unclear  what  standards 
are  used.  For  example,  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  was 
evaluated  as  not  in  a  funding  crisis  with  50%  increase  in  its  fund¬ 
ing  from  1970  to  1992,  despite  the  qualitative  evidence  of  its 
theological  disputes  leading  to  the  creation  of  alternative  funding 
agencies  like  the  Cooperative  Baptist  Fellowship.  Yet  the  United 
Methodist  Church  was  evaluated  as  having  a  crisis  with  a  37% 
increase  in  giving  from  1970  to  1992,  a  greater  increase  than  four 
evangelical  denominations  evaluated  as  not  in  a  crisis.  Evidence 
for  the  Methodist  crisis  is  based  on  the  self-testimony  of 
denominational  employees.  Directly  contradicting  their  previous 
figure,  the  authors  conclude  that  the  Methodists  had  “declining  ... 
benevolence  giving”  (p.  39). 

After  finding  social  science  explanations  of  the  funding 
crisis  inconclusive,  the  authors  move  on  to  the  explanation  that  the 
mainline  is  in  “a  state  of  exile— bound  by  the  culture  of  modern¬ 
ity”  (p.  164).  Unfortunately,  the  comparison  with  non-mainliners 
is  not  explicitly  mentioned  again.  However,  this  chapter  at  points 
suggests  that  both  the  mainline  and  non-mainline  have  been  bound 
to  modernity  with  regard  to  issues  such  as  biblical  interpretation. 
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If  both  traditions  are  modern,  then  this  cannot  be  the  explanation, 
since  the  non-mainliners  are  not  in  crisis.  Reading  between  the 
lines,  I  also  got  the  sense  that  they  might  be  arguing  that  evangeli¬ 
cals  are  not  modern,  thus  explaining  their  immunity  to  the  funding 
crisis.  It  is  never  clear  why  the  non-mainliners  were  mentioned  at 
all  in  the  first  half  of  the  book. 

It  is  at  this  point  (chapter  four)  that  the  authors  make  an 
epistemological  switch  by  stating  that  the  solution  is  “more  likely 
to  be  found  in  biblical  and  theological  studies  and  reflection  than 
in  the  social  sciences”  (p.  106).  The  chapters  on  modernity  and 
post-modernity  are  interesting,  but  are  based  on  evidence  from 
their  own  theology,  which  may  or  may  not  be  shared  by  most 
mainliners.  For  example,  they  claim  that  “one  of  the  major 
causes  behind  the  mission  funding  crisis  of  mainline  denomina¬ 
tions  is  the  short  shrift  given  to  matters  biblical  and  theological  in 
denominational  life”  (p.  134).  The  theological  support  for  this 
claim  is  mostly  about  the  short  shrift  given  to  the  theological,  not 
about  the  link  of  the  short  shrift  to  funding.  Evidence  that  this  is 
the  solution  to  mainline  problems  ultimately  rests  only  on  the 
implicit  assumption  that  fidelity  to  their  theological  vision  will 
return  the  people— with  their  money— to  the  mainline. 

If  the  solution  to  the  funding  crisis  is  the  authors’  theology, 
or  possibly  the  theology  of  the  financially  secure  evangelical 
denominations,  this  implies  that  the  mainline  should  change  their 
theology  to  make  it  more  marketable.  This  will  be  of  little  help  to 
mainliners  who  believe  that  they  are  being  authentic  to  the  gospel. 
If  the  intention  is  to  forward  a  new  mainline  theology,  this  should 
be  argued  on  theological  grounds,  not  the  grounds  that  the  new 
theology  will  help  fundraising  efforts.  Although  some  of  their 
suggestions  for  bureaucratic  reform  and  the  like  may  be  useful, 
ultimately  the  book  is  mostly  a  form  of  apologetics  for  a  new 
Protestant  vision.  The  lack  of  connections  between  the  vision  and 
the  funding  crisis  make  it  is  unclear  that  the  establishment  of  this 
vision  would  help  the  mainline  church’s  problems. 

—JOHN  H.  EVANS 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 
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Doing  Theology  in  Context:  South  African  Perspectives.  Series: 
Theology  and  Praxis ,  Vol.  1.  Edited  by  John  W.  De  Gruchy  and 
Charles  Villa- Vicencio.  Orbis  Books,  1994.  235  pages. 

Doing  Theology  in  Context:  South  African  Perspectives  is  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  nineteen  essays  by  seventeen  South  African  theologians 
brought  together  by  the  editorial  team  of  John  W.  De  Gruchy  and 
Charles  Villa- Vicencio.  This  is  the  first  volume  in  a  series  of 
volumes  by  South  African  theologians  representing  a  wide  range 
of  Christian  traditions  and  perspectives.  (The  second  volume, 
named  Doing  Ethics  in  Context ,  deals  with  Christian  ethical  con¬ 
cerns.)  Both  of  the  University  of  Cape  Town,  De  Gruchy  and 
Villa- Vicencio  have  produced  an  informative  and  challenging 
book  introducing  the  unique  character  of  Christian  liberation 
theology  in  South  Africa.  They  see  its  primary  purpose  as  an 
“introductory  text  to  the  study  of  Christian  theology.  It  has  been 
written  by  South  African  theologians  primarily  for  theological  stu¬ 
dents  in  South  Africa  today,  but  also  for  students  abroad”  (Intro¬ 
duction).  Although  South  Africa  forms  the  context  of  the  book, 
the  first  three  parts  are  not  parochial  in  nature. 

The  essays  in  this  book  are  ecumenical  and  denote  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  theological  (and  religious)  plurality  of  a  post-apartheid 
South  Africa.  In  this  brief  review,  I  cannot  do  justice  to  each 
individual  essay.  Hov/ever,  it  may  be  helpful  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  some  of  the  themes  discussed,  how  they  are  developed 
and  how  they  connect. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  presents  some 
of  the  introductory  questions  regarding  the  study  of  theology:  the 
nature  of  theology,  how  to  “do”  theology,  and  how  theology 
relates  to  Scripture  and  human  experience.  The  essays  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  were  written  by  John  W.  De  Gruchy,  Gerald  West  and  John 
Cochrane.  Although  doing  theology  is  distinguished  from  study¬ 
ing  theology  it  includes  the  latter  as  it  challenges  the  Christian 
believer  and  theologian  beyond  the  practice  of  textbook  knowl¬ 
edge  to  accept  and  address  the  immediate  context.  In  South 
Africa  the  “socially,  politically,  economically  or  culturally 
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marginalised  and  vulnerable”  (people)  form  the  local  context  for 
doing  theology  (18).  Theology  is  further  contextualized  through 
the  critical  interpretation  of  Western  and  African  traditions,  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  social  and  political  contexts.  The  church,  consisting  of 
lay  people  and  scholars,  plays  a  central  role  in  accepting  the 
hermeneutical  challenge  to  interpret  different  contexts  and  estab¬ 
lishing  an  indigenous,  contextualized  understanding  of  the 
Christian  tradition.  In  his  essay,  James  R.  Cochrane  provides  an 
insightful  illustration  of  how  a  group  of  women  established  their 
own  experience  and  understanding  of  faith  through  critical  reflec¬ 
tion  on  and  interpretation  of  their  Catholic  and  African  traditions 
within  their  context  of  poverty  (29-32). 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  focuses  on  the  Christian 
understanding  of  the  triune  God.  God’s  revelation— as  a  Self¬ 
revelation  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ— is  discussed  and  Jesus’ 
emphasis  on  the  liberation  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  is  indicated. 
The  essays  of  the  second  section  were  written  by  Dirkie  Smit, 
Steve  De  Gruchy,  Marie-Henry  Keane  and  Brian  Gaybba.  Doing 
Theology's  Christological  emphasis  is  evident  in  the  importance 
given  to  the  Christ  narrative.  Its  pneumatology  is  reflected  in  its 
search  for  wholeness  and  healing  of  people  and  oppressing  con¬ 
texts.  As  the  Life-giver  and  Life-sustainer,  the  Spirit  empowers 
believers  to  a  position  of  freedom  from  all  spiritual,  political, 
social,  economical  and  cultural  oppression. 

The  third  part  focuses  on  the  doctrine  of  creation  and 
redemption.  These  doctrines  are  seen  against  the  postmodern 
paradigm  in  science  and  culture  where  wholeness,  unity  and  inter¬ 
relatedness  are  prior  to  separateness.  Contributors  are  Felicity 
Edwards,  Adrio  Konig,  John  Suggit,  John  W.  De  Gruchy  and 
Klaus  Niirnberger.  The  postmodern  interpretation  of  creation 
identifies  a  new  God-creation  relationship.  Building  on  this  foun¬ 
dation,  Christian  anthropology  identifies  humanity  as  the 
“covenant  partner”  of  God  (103).  The  brokenness  of  God-human 
and  God-world  relationships  is  embraced  as  the  doctrine  of 
redemption  is  nominated  as  the  “heart  of  the  Christian  Gospel” 
(Introduction).  The  church,  as  a  community  participating  in  the 
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redemption  offered  by  God  through  Christ,  is  called  upon  to  bring 
freedom  to  all  people  and  all  of  creation.  This  responsibility 
defines  both  ecclesiology  and  eschatology. 

The  fourth  part  has  a  specifically  South  African  orientation 
as  theologies  of  the  apartheid  and  post-apartheid  eras  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  discussion  of  African  theologies  (Luke  Lungile 
Pato),  Confessing  theology  (John  W.  De  Gruchy),  Black  theology 
(Barney  Pity  ana),  Liberation  theology  (Charles  Villa- Vicencio), 
Feminist  theology  (Denise  Ackermann)  and  Kairos  theology 
(Albert  Nolan)  will  challenge  any  impression  that  the  authors  of 
these  essays  reflect  a  unified  theology  with  easily  defined  doctrinal 
boundaries  and  a  central  determination.  The  theologies  mentioned 
are  diverse  in  nature  and  find  unity  only  in  their  search  for  libera¬ 
tion  from  oppressing  structures  and  in  their  (diverse)  use  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  The  authors  are  committed  to  a  “developing”  theology,  ever 
changing  and  growing  in  its  contextual  orientation.  The  develop¬ 
ing  character  of  theology  is  especially  evident  in  the  essays  by  the 
few  woman  contributors,  but  the  liberation  of  oppressed  people, 
and  therefore  also  of  women,  is  a  central  theme  throughout.  The 
contextual  orientation  of  doing  theology  becomes  the  “green 
house”  within  which  Christian  theology  brings  restoration  and  heal¬ 
ing  to  South  Africa  and  all  her  people. 

A  thoroughgoing  assessment  of  nineteen  diverse  (but  not 
incommensurable)  essays  would  be  a  daunting  task  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  review.  A  strength  of  the  entire  volume  is  that  it 
provides  the  reader  with  the  historical  foundation  of  the  themes 
and  theologies  discussed.  This  is  especially  helpful  to  readers 
who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  theological  themes,  the  different 
theologies,  or  the  church’s  struggle  in  South  Africa.  Each  essay 
also  provides  a  brief  bibliography  for  additional  reading.  Doing 
Theology  in  Context  communicates  the  intense  commitment  of 
South  African  theologians  to  play  a  prominent  role  in  bringing 
wholeness  and  justice  to  their  country.  Persons  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  or  even  participated  in  the  church’s  struggle  against  apart¬ 
heid  will  find  new  insights  in  this  book,  and  those  who  know  little 
about  the  Church’s  struggle  will  find  it  an  excellent  introduction 
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to  the  subject.  The  essays  are  concise  and  well  written  and  could 
be  used  separately  in  a  variety  of  educational  settings  such  as 
seminaries  or  adult  education  classes.  The  volume’s  educational 
contribution  could  have  been  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  perspec¬ 
tives  from  African  Indigenous  Churches,  especially  its  use  of 
African  culture,'  as  well  as  other  “indigenous”  and  “marginalized” 
voices.  As  portrayed  by  Doing  Theology  in  Context ,  Western 
theology  with  its  doctrinal  and  Eurocentric  focus  has  a  dispropor- 
tionally  strong  influence  on  theology  developed  in  South  Africa. 
This  said,  the  book  will  challenge  institutionalized  churches  and 
all  Christian  believers  irrespective  of  their  context  to  be  genuinely 
contextual  in  the  expression  of  their  faith  and  their  “doing”  of 
theology.  For  this  challenge  alone  it  can  be  recommended  to  lay 
Christians,  professional  theologians  and  people  interested  in 
Christianity  in  its  cultural  context. 

-JACO  HAMMAN 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

On  Moral  Business:  Classical  and  Contemporary  Resources  for 
Ethics  in  Economic  Life.  Edited  by  Max  L.  Stackhouse,  Dennis  P. 
McCann,  and  Shirley  J.  Roels,  with  Preston  N.  Williams.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1995.  979  +  xii  pages. 

Max  Stackhouse  is  a  professor  of  Christian  ethics  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  Here,  he  has  joined  Dennis  McCann 
(professor  of  religious  studies  at  DePaul  University),  Shirley 
Roels  (professor  of  business  and  economics  at  Calvin  College), 
and  Preston  Williams  (professor  of  theology  and  social  change  at 
Harvard  Divinity  School)  in  assembling  a  one-volume  com¬ 
pendium  intended  to  facilitate  interdisciplinary  conversation 
between  pastors,  businesspeople,  and  anyone  concerned  with  the 
moral  guidance  and  responsibilities  of  corporations  in  an  emerging 
global  economy.  On  Moral  Business  fits  well  into  Stackhouse’s 
career-long  project  of  developing  ethics  for  large-scale  institutions 
put  forth  in  such  books  as  The  Ethics  of  Necropolis  (1971)  and 
Creeds,  Society,  and  Human  Rights  (1984).  His  usual  strategy  is 
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to  analyze  the  historical  roots  of  an  institution  and  its  core  values, 
engaging  in  a  cross-sectional  breakdown  of  its  component  institu¬ 
tions  with  attention  to  how  core  values  permeate  these  com¬ 
ponents.  During  the  time  he  has  been  applying  this  method,  he 
has  moved  from  a  democratic  socialist  to  a  post- socialist  position 
because  of  the  inability  of  reductionist  versions  of  Marxism  to 
account  for  religion  and  other  non-political  influences  on  social 
development.  Stackhouse  and  his  co-editors  oppose  theories  that 
detach  religion  from  economics  or  theologies  that  give  blanket 
endorsements  to  particular  economic  systems.  They  believe  that 
mixed,  globally  linked  economies  are  likely  to  be  the  predominant 
economic  pattern  for  the  foreseeable  future,  and  they  want  the 
church  to  engage  business  within  this  paradigm. 

The  collection  is  divided  into  three  main  sections:  “Classical 
Resources,”  “Modern  Debates,”  and  “Contemporary  Develop¬ 
ments.”  Each  primary  source  is  accompanied  by  an  introduction 
explaining  its  context  and  contemporary  relevance.  The  first  sec¬ 
tion  traces  the  evolution  of  ideas  about  trade  and  the  economy  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  ancient  philosophers;  early  and 
medieval  church  fathers;  and  Reformation  traditions.  The  second 
section  presents  Enlightenment  theories  on  the  economy;  social 
scientific  theories  about  the  connection  between  religion  and  mod¬ 
ernization;  various  opinions  on  the  19th  and  20th  century  debates 
over  capitalism,  socialism,  and  Christianity;  a  brief  overview  of 
what  various  religions  around  the  world  have  to  say  about  trade 
and  business;  and  some  recent  official  statements  about  economic 
life  from  church  bodies  of  different  sorts.  The  final  section  gives 
examples  of  how  ethical  and  theological  thinking  might  engage 
current  business  realities.  It  discusses  trends  in  the  structure  of 
corporations,  specific  moral  problems  within  different  business 
specializations,  dilemmas  in  business  leadership,  the  implications 
of  globalization,  and  contemporary  challenges  for  the  churches 
and  business. 

The  voices  represented  in  this  final  section  are  not  uniform. 
They  include  ecumenical  Protestants,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
evangelicals.  Strands  of  contemporary  neo-liberal,  democratic 
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socialist,  and  communitarian  thought  are  represented.  Sometimes 
two  contrasting  views  are  juxtaposed  (such  as  John  Cobb  and 
Robin  Klay  on  free  trade).  However,,  it  is  possible  to  identify 
several  themes  of  the  editors  that  characterize  the  book’s  overall 
critically  reformist  direction:  the  relevance  of  modernization  for 
human  well-being,  the  interdependence  of  business  and  other  sec¬ 
tors  of  society,  and  the  importance  of  theological  engagement  at 
various  levels  of  economic  life.  Most  importantly,  the  editors 
think  that  economic  systems  are  embedded  in  a  larger  vision  of 
economic  life,  and  economic  life  is  deeply  influenced  by  religion. 
Max  Weber’s  thesis  that  religious  beliefs  can  affect  social  institu¬ 
tions  above  and  beyond  economic  conditions  is  valid.  This  being 
the  case,  concerned  people  should  try  to  change  institutions  by 
first  rediscovering  and  then  changing  their  core  values. 

One  of  those  values  is  modernization.  Rooted  generally  in 
Judaeo-Christian  values  and  particularly  in  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  modernization  is  marked  by  a  rational,  forward- 
looking  attitude  towards  work  and  time;  the  approval  of  lending 
money  at  interest;  laws  allowing  the  formation  of  corporations 
independent  of  the  family  or  state;  a  favorable  attitude  towards 
technological  change;  and  differentiation  of  occupational  func¬ 
tions.  In  its  practices  concerning  interest,  modernization  is  a 
deviation  from  the  practices  of  medieval  Christendom  and  the 
teachings  of  ancient  philosophers.  It  is  not  an  unmitigated  good, 
but  it  has  greater  potential  for  human  well-being  than  an  enforced 
traditionalism.  In  particular,  communities  which  have  the  ability 
to  form  corporations— organizations  not  controlled  by  the  tradi¬ 
tional  authority  of  the  family  or  the  state— are  better  able  to  avoid 
poverty.  The  editors  think  that  the  global  interdependence  of  the 
economy  is  here  to  stay.  Those  who  do  not  want  people  to  be 
crushed  by  the  global  economy  should  not  just  protest  the  abuse  of 
economic  power  but  learn  how  to  shape  moral  economic  institu¬ 
tions.  Many  of  the  ill  effects  of  modernization  in  poorer  countries 
have  been  due  to  transfers  of  technology  and  institutions  without 
the  transfer  of  corresponding  values.  Increased  attention  to  the 
religious  core  of  modernization  will  help  alleviate  this  problem. 
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Knowledge  of  this  core  also  allows  one  to  see  that  although 
modernization  brings  differentiation,  business  and  other  sectors  of 
society  are  still  interdependent.  The  purpose  of  business  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  wealth  for  the  commonwealth  and  not  merely  for  sharehold¬ 
ers.  The  building  up  of  financial  capital  is  a  legitimate  Christian 
calling,  but  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
methods  of  building  up  financial  capital  not  destroy  other  forms  of 
capital,  such  as  human  capital,  social  capital,  or  biophysical  capi¬ 
tal.  Conversely,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  completely  free 
market.  Business  needs  a  stable  currency,  sound  legal  system, 
and  morally  directed  cultural  institutions  to  fulfill  its  calling. 
Business  should  operate  in  ways  supportive  of  constitutional 
democracy  and  human  rights  rather  than  destructive  of  them. 

Finally,  Stackhouse  and  his  co-editors  believe  that  much 
Christian  theology  in  this  century  has  been  captive  to  Enlighten¬ 
ment  theories  that  assumed  that  religion  had  no  impact  on  actual 
economic  behavior.  It  has  therefore  tended  to  endorse  abstract 
theories  concerning  the  relation  of  government  to  economics 
(e.g.,  capitalism  or  socialism)  rather  than  engaging  in  sustained 
ethical  reflection  on  how  religion  can  affect  the  fabric  of  eco¬ 
nomic  life.  The  failure  of  the  state-socialist  experiment  and  the 
lack  of  moral  direction  in  libertarian  capitalist  ideology  point  out 
the  dangers  of  reductionist  recommendations.  Even  where 
Christian  theology  has  tried  not  to  be  ideological,  it  has  focused 
too  much  on  the  nation-state  as  the  prime  locus  of  responsibility 
for  society.  The  nation-state  is  now  losing  influence,  and 
theological  reflection  must  keep  pace.  Moral  guidance  should  be 
more  inclusive,  directed  towards  corporations  as  well  as  political 
entities. 

Some  critics  will  say  that  this  book  is  an  example  of 
“capitalist  triumphalism.”  However,  the  editors  disavow  this. 
Professor  Stackhouse  has  told  his  classes  that  one  reality  which 
the  book  did  not  cover— an  omission  which  he  now  thinks  makes 
the  book  sound  too  optimistic— is  a  growing  mass  of  poor  left  out 
of  the  global  economy.  He  and  his  co-editors  think  that  if  key 
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problems  such  as  persistent  poverty  and  environmental  destruction 
are  not  addressed  by  the  corporations,  their  place  as  prime  movers 
in  society  will  be  taken  away  from  them  because  they  did  not 
exercise  responsibility.  They  hope  for  this  responsibility  to  be 
taken  on  in  a  reformist  manner  so  that  social  chaos  does  not 
prompt  emergency  measures.  This  particular  book  is  intended  to 
engage  businesspeople  apologetically  and  not  to  discuss  in  equal 
level  of  detail  every  element  required  for  moral  business,  such  as 
a  proper  legal  structure.  Since  it  tries  to  show  people  in  lead¬ 
ership  and  professional  positions  how  they  can  affect  the  morality 
of  their  environment,  it  may  not  have  as  much  to  say  to  someone 
working  in  a  subordinate  position.  Such  a  specialized  purpose 
need  not  imply  capitalist  triumphalism. 

One  can  ask  if  a  degree  of  “modernizationist  triumphalism” 
does  not  permeate  the  book.  Many  cultures  around  the  world  do 
not  share  the  assumptions  about  time,  the  work  ethic,  interest,  etc. 
that  are  the  bedrock  of  modernization.  Modernization  may 
destroy  cultural  resources  which  the  world  may  need  to  comple¬ 
ment  blind  spots  in  modernizationist  culture.  Although  the  section 
on  world  religions  contains  pieces  showing  that  modernization 
does  not  proceed  homogeneously  in  all  cultures,  some  voices  from 
indigenous  cultures  opposing  modernization  would  have  provided 
a  helpful  balance,  even  though  their  participation  in  this  globally 
marketed  book  might  be  paradoxical.  Perhaps  the  editors  thought 
that  the  pieces  from  communitarians  and  ascetic  philosophers  ful¬ 
filled  this  purpose.  Responsibility  for  checking  the  demonic 
exaggeration  of  any  facet  of  modernization  is  certainly  part  of 
moral  business. 

The  book  could  also  use  more  examples  of  how  business  has 
made  the  alleviation  of  difficult  social  problems  pay.  In  a  world 
full  of  sin,  there  is  never  an  intrinsic  lack  of  work  to  be  done. 
However,  work  done  by  a  for-profit  corporation  must  produce 
more  income  than  expenses  over  the  long  term.  Production  and 
wealth  creation  always  come  first,  and  the  editors  think  too  much 
recent  Christian  economic  reflection  has  focused  on  the  problem 
of  wealth  distribution  to  the  exclusion  of  its  creation.  But  in  order 
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to  move  away  from  the  zero-sum  paradigm  they  oppose,  they 
must  show  how  for-profit  corporations  can  engage  in  activities 
that  simultaneously  meet  real  social  needs  (rather  than  pseudo¬ 
needs  created  by  advertising)  and  create  financial  capital.  Lloyd 
Gite’s  piece  on  how  black  churches  have  started  for-profit 
businesses  to  revitalized  neighborhoods  is  one  example.  More 
concrete  examples  are  needed  in  areas  such  as  the  marketing  of 
innovative,  environmentally  sensitive  technologies,  especially 
against  the  inertia  of  established  practices  and  the  resistance  of 
entrenched  interests. 

Overall,  this  is  an  excellent  resource  for  learning  about 
many  different  theological  viewpoints  on  economic  life.  As  a 
reference  work,  it  suffers  from  being  a  first  edition;  dates  and 
timelines  are  scanty,  but  this  documentation  should  improve  in 
future  editions.  As  a  textbook,  it  will  work  best  when  students 
are  invited  to  identify  and  question  the  presuppositions  of  the 
editors. 

-VIRGINIA  W.  LANDGRAF 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


Narrative  Theology  after  Auschwitz:  From  Alienation  to  Ethics.  By 
Darrell  J.  Fasching.  Fortress  Press,  1992.  198  pp.  $14.00. 

The  Ethical  Challenge  of  Auschwitz  and  Hiroshima:  Apocalypse 
or  Utopia?  By  Darrell  J.  Fasching.  State  University  of  New  York 
Press,  1993.  366  pp.  $23.25. 

Darrell  J.  Fasching,  Professor  of  Religious  Studies  at  the 
University  of  South  Florida,  Tampa,  is  a  Lutheran  married  to  a 
Jew  who  has  been  devastatedly  confronted  with  the  history  of 
Christian  anti-Semitism  through  his  love  for  his  wife.  His 
academic  discipline  is  theology  of  culture,  by  which  he  means  an 
empirical  and  normative  discipline  which  examines  all  aspects  of 
culture  for  evidence  of  human  self-transcendence  and  then  criti¬ 
ques  culture  by  the  norm  of  self-transcendence.  These  two  books 
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were  originally  planned  as  a  single  work,  but  the  size  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  caused  them  to  be  split,  with  some  overlap. 

Narrative  Theology  after  Auschwitz  confronts  the  history  of 
Christian  anti-Semitism  in  order  to  sketch  new  directions  for 
Christian  theology  in  hopes  of  avoiding  the  demonic  consequences 
of  that  doctrine.  Tracing  Christian  disparagement  of  Jews  to  bib¬ 
lical  sources,  Fasching  argues  that  the  fall  of  the  temple  in  70 
A.D.  was  seen  by  later  Christian  communities  as  a  sign  of  God’s 
rejection  of  the  Jews  and  election  of  Christians.  This  “myth  of 
supersession”  was  then  read  back  into  Paul’s  writings.  Fasching 
believes  that  this  reading  is  a  tragic  perversion  of  Paul’s  intention 
in  Romans  9-11  to  reconcile  Jews  and  Christians  and  chide 
Gentiles  for  boasting  lest  they  be  cut  off  from  their  root,  the  Jews. 
He  calls  on  Christians  to  learn  from  Jews  the  aspects  of  biblical 
faith  that  emphasize  that  the  fullness  of  God’s  kingdom  has  not 
yet  come. 

Fasching  also  believes  that  Christian  concepts  of  the  ethical 
imperative  of  faithfulness  and  the  nature  of  governmental  author¬ 
ity  helped  anti-Semitism  erupt  into  genocide.  He  thinks  that  the 
Jewish  tradition  of  chutzpah  or  wrestling  with  God,  which  ques¬ 
tions  God’s  behavior  on  the  basis  of  God’s  prior  promises  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  image  of  God  in  each  human  being,  can  serve  as  a 
resource  against  the  tendency  in  Christian  ethics  to  identify  faith¬ 
fulness  with  unquestioning  obedience.  He  thinks  that  this  defini¬ 
tion  of  faithfulness  tended  to  reinforce  submission  to  Nazi  rule. 
Fasching  also  criticizes  a  Christianity  allied  with  the  state,  either 
in  its  Constantinian  or  Reformation-era  guises,  for  legitimating  the 
existing  order.  A  conformist  social  ethic  combined  with  the  myth 
of  supersession  to  legitimate  treatment  of  the  “other,”  one  also 
created  in  the  image  of  God  but  who  will  not  be  conformed  to 
one’s  ways,  as  subhuman.  Thus  genocide  became  sublimated 
deicide.  As  an  alternative,  Fasching  believes  that  an  ethic  such  as 
that  of  Jacques  Ellul,  in  which  a  community  open  to  trans¬ 
cendence  confronts  the  existing  order  in  the  midst  of  it,  is  an 
appropriate  way  for  Christians  to  act.  Such  an  ethic  prevents  the 
twin  evils  of  conformity  to  the  world  or  withdrawal  from  it. 
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Fasching  considers  the  “demonic”  to  be  evidenced  by  three 
factors:  a  myth  dividing  the  world  into  the  sacred  and  the  profane, 
massive  social  institutionalization  of  that  myth,  and  self-deceptive 
doubling  whereby  people  separate  their  professional  duties  from 
the  calls  of  conscience.  He  agrees  with  narrative  ethicists  that  a 
“master  story”  that  causes  oneself  to  stand  outside  one’s  profes¬ 
sional  roles  is  necessary  to  avoid  such  doubling.  However,  unlike 
narrative  ethicists  who  take  refuge  in  the  particularity  of  their 
story,  he  argues  that  a  further  criterion  is  necessary  to  judge  all 
master  stories:  whether  or  not  they  are  open  to  doubt  or  question¬ 
ing,  either  by  the  stranger  whose  life  is  not  shaped  by  that  story 
(e.g.,  as  Jews  to  Christians)  or  by  the  suppressed  questions  which 
occur  as  characters  in  our  dreams.  The  paradoxical  nature  of  such 
a  master  narrative  is  that  one  may  question  the  narrative  while 
remaining  within  it,  just  as  Jewish  protest  at  God  in  the  name  of 
God’s  promises  stays  within  the  sphere  of  faith. 

The  Ethical  Challenge  of  Auschwitz  and  Hiroshima  con¬ 
tinues  the  themes  of  explicating  the  public  myths  which  have  led 
to  the  demonic  events  of  this  century  and  posing  an  alternative 
based  on  hope  in  the  irreducible  dignity  of  human  beings.  Along 
with  the  Christian  myth  of  supersession,  several  other  narratives 
forming  the  public  imagination  in  various  parts  of  the  world  have 
produced  cultural  tendencies  conducive  to  the  demonic.  Fasching 
designates  by  “apocalypse  or  utopia”  the  tendency  of  modern  cul¬ 
ture  to  veer  between  despair  at  the  destructive  potential  of  technol¬ 
ogy  and  euphoria  over  its  possibilities;  neither  extreme  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  constructive  change.  “Killing  in  order  to  heal”  des¬ 
cribes  a  motif  found  in  many  religions  over  the  centuries 
emphasizing  the  death  of  the  self  and  submission  to  a  higher 
power;  however  rooted  in  religious  experience  this  story  may  be, 
Fasching  sees  it  as  reinforcing  loyalty  to  authorities  that  kill. 
Thirdly,  a  secular  version  of  the  myth  of  supersession,  which 
holds  that  modern  people  do  not  need  religious  stories,  serves 
only  to  privatize  differences  and  lets  new  forms  of  absolutism 
based  on  the  will  to  power  come  to  the  fore.  The  net  result  of 
these  myths  has  been  that  symbols  of  the  holy  become  symbols  of 
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the  demonic.  “Trinity”  refers  to  an  atomic  test  site;  “no-self”  is 
the  agonized  experience  of  survivors  of  Hiroshima;  and  the  light 
of  an  atomic  explosion  brings  not  life  but  death. 

Fasching’s  proposed  alternative  is  an  ethic  of  human  dignity 
based  on  openness  to  the  stranger  and  a  utopian  imagination 
shaped  by  experiences  of  the  holy.  He  sees  the  Jewish  tradition  of 
chutzpah ,  Christian  apocalyptic  hope  (when  understood  as  acting 
in  this  world,  as  in  the  thought  of  Ellul),  the  Buddhist  tradition  of 
welcoming  the  outcast,  and  secular  calls  for  a  human  rights  ethic 
as  allies  in  the  fight  against  the  demonic.  All  these  traditions  are 
based  on  the  notion  that  the  stranger  who  is  outside  one’s  story 
has  an  irreducible  dignity.  Fasching  argues  against  the  notion  that 
the  doctrine  of  human  rights  is  a  form  of  the  imperialism  of 
Western  individualism,  since  it  occurs  also  in  the  Buddhist  protest 
against  the  Hindu  caste  system;  he  disagrees  with  the  idea  that 
participation  in  a  single  story  is  necessary  to  form  a  community 
that  can  enforce  human  rights,  because  what  is  needed  is  partici¬ 
pation  in  open-ended  stories  that  can  nurture  cooperative  activities 
open  to  self-transcendence.  Fasching  believes  that  the  presence  of 
non-governmental  alternative  communities  shaped  by  self¬ 
transcendence  is  necessary  to  act  as  a  leaven  on  all  other  groups  in 
society  and  therefore  argues  that  the  central  symbolism  of  an 
emerging  global  civilization  should  be  that  of  emptiness  and  open- 
endedness.  As  an  alternative  to  the  privatization  enforced  by 
secularism,  he  calls  for  “passing  over  and  coming  back:”  listening 
to  the  stories  (religious  or  secular)  of  those  unlike  ourselves  in 
order  to  reform  our  own  tradition.  Such  sharing  of  stories,  Fasch¬ 
ing  believes,  can  make  public  discourse  where  before  there  was 
only  silence. 

A  first  and  major  objection  that  may  be  raised  to  Fasching’s 
work  is  that  his  emphasis  on  welcoming  the  stranger,  who  is  a 
witness  to  the  Wholly  Other  by  virtue  of  his  or  her  sheer  other¬ 
ness,  romanticizes  the  outsider.  Despite  Fasching’s  call  for  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility  and  his  acknowledgment  of  the  demonic 
potential  in  all  of  us,  he  downplays  the  same  sinful  potential  in  the 
stranger.  However,  Fasching’s  ethic  of  welcoming  the  stranger  is 
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not  one  of  unconditional  acceptance  of  all  the  outsider’s  stories 
but  of  recognizing  that  the  other  has  a  dignity  that  goes  beyond  his 
or  her  acceptance  of  a  particular  story.  Buried  under  the  rhetoric 
of  welcoming  the  stranger  is  also  the  call  to  question  the  stranger 
in  the  name  of  his  or  her  own  potential  for  self-transcendence  and 
to  adopt  an  ethic  of  non-violent  resistance  when  another  is  not 
living  up  to  this  potential. 

For  this  reason,  Fasching’s  statement  that  an  attempt  to  con¬ 
vert  the  other  (from  one  religion  to  another)  robs  the  stranger  of 
the  chance  to  witness  to  the  Wholly  Other  needs  qualification.  He 
is  not  arguing  against  exhortations  to  conversion  from  sin  but 
against  exhortations  to  conversion  from  difference.  In  fact,  his 
call  for  people  to  pass  over  to  another  religion  and  come  back  to 
their  own  is  dependent  on  mutual  invitations  to  conversion. 
Therefore,  Fasching’s  theology  does  not  supersede  confessional 
theologies  of  various  faiths  that  claim  to  be  offering  means  of  con¬ 
version  from  sin.  It  does,  however,  subject  all  confessional 
theologies  to  the  norm  of  human  dignity,  where  this  human  dig¬ 
nity  cannot  be  specified  but  is  the  open-ended  potential  for  self¬ 
transcendence. 

Second,  Fasching’s  self-professed  utopianism  may  raise 
objections  among  those  convinced  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
However,  such  a  train  of  thought,  based  on  a  concept  of  utopia  as 
a  realizable  realm  of  perfection,  misunderstands  Fasching’s  use  of 
the  term  “utopia.”  In  Fasching’s  thought,  it  is  not  utopianism  (a 
belief  in  perfection)  that  is  incompatible  with  original  sin 
(imperfection),  but  utopian  imagination  (a  belief  in  the  open- 
endedness  of  things)  that  fights  against  sin  (enslavement  to  the 
powers  of  the  world  as  it  is).  Fasching  sees  an  ethic  of  realism 
and  compromise  as  being  paradoxically  unrealistic  about  the  sin¬ 
fulness  of  letting  things  go  on  as  they  are,  citing  planning  for 
atomic  warfare  as  an  example. 

Third,  some  may  object  that  Fasching’s  injunction  to  reli¬ 
gious  communities  not  to  try  to  conform  the  world  to  themselves 
legitimates  abdication  from  an  important  part  of  their  public 
responsibilities.  However,  his  call  for  religious  communities  to 
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act  as  leavening  agents  but  not  to  impose  one  story  on  the  public 
order  is  a  generalization  of  Ellul’s  call  for  Christians  to  bring  the 
Word  of  God  to  the  world  but  not  to  try  to  justify  any  (imperfect) 
political  order  as  Christian,  even  as  he  encourages  them  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  every  faction  in  politics.  Hence  Fasching’s  appeal  cannot 
be  a  call  for  abdication  or  privatization,  because  he  encourages 
confessions  to  share  their  radical  hope  with  others,  thus  creating 
public  discourse.  In  fact,  it  does  not  even  imply  that  various  con¬ 
fessions’  assertions  of  a  universal  human  relationship  to  something 
in  a  religious  story  (such  as  the  Christian  assertion  that  the  God 
incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  God  of  all  people)  are  illegitimate, 
only  that  one  who  denies  a  universalism  has  the  same  irreducible 
human  dignity  as  those  who  assert  it. 

Fasching’s  formulation  of  a  norm  which  does  not  require 
conformity— welcoming  the  stranger— leaves  questions  of  specific 
public  policy  to  enforce  this  norm  unanswered.  Many  cultural 
phenomena  in  the  world  today  still  act  in  favor  of  conformism  or 
tribalism  and  thus  resist  an  ethic  of  welcoming  the  stranger. 
However,  Fasching’s  purpose  is  not  to  make  policy  but  to  raise 
questions  by  forcing  us  to  confront  our  self-deceptions  and  by 
opening  us  up  to  the  holy.  By  plumbing  the  depths  of  the 
demonic  consequences  of  our  tendency  to  absolutize  our  self- 
understandings,  and  by  sharing  testimonies  to  hope  beyond  all  nat¬ 
uralistic  or  ideological  reductions  of  our  human  situation,  he  has 
already  done  us  a  great  service. 

-VIRGINIA  W.  LANDGRAF 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Classic  Texts  in  Mission  and  World  Christianity:  A  Reader’s  Com 
panion  to  David  Bosch’s  Transforming  Mission.  Edited  with 
introductions  by  Norman  E.  Thomas.  American  Society  of  Mis- 
siology  Series,  No.  20.  Orbis  Books,  1995.  xvii  +  346  pages. 

Norman  E.  Thomas  organizes  his  collection  of  texts  on  mission 
and  world  Christianity  following  the  structure  of  David  Bosch’s 
Transforming  Mission.  Thomas  leaves  out  Bosch’s  first  section  on 
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New  Testament  models  of  mission  and  carefully  follows  his  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  dealing  with  historical  and  contemporary  paradigms 
of  mission.  Thomas  allots  only  the  first  eighty  of  the  322  pages  to 
the  former  and  the  remaining  245  pages  to  the  latter,  which  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  major  contribution  of  the  book  should  be  expected  in 
the  area  of  contemporary  trends  in  Christian  mission. 

Students  of  the  history  of  the  ecumenical  Christian  mission 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  growing  confusion  in  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  mission  since  the  1960s.  A  shift  has  been  underway  in 
ecumenical  circles  from  understanding  mission  as  a  peripheral 
involvement  of  the  western  churches  in  faraway  countries  to  mis¬ 
sion  as  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  worldwide  Church  of  Christ.  The 
shift,  which  accompanies  the  recognition  of  Christianity  as  a 
worldwide  phenomenon,  has  been  followed  by  the  emergence  of  a 
diverse  body  of  missiological  writings.  The  traditional  boundaries 
of  mission  and  mission  theology  have  been  forced  to  broaden  out 
to  accommodate  a  new  body  of  literature,  much  of  which  comes 
from  the  non-western  world.  A  variety  of  themes  and  issues 
related  to  religious  pluralism,  human  rights  questions,  ecology, 
socio-economic  and  political  oppressions,  inter  alia ,  have  come  to 
the  forefront  of  missiological  enquiries.  For  most  of  the  Third 
World  theologians,  mission  is  an  integral  part  of  theology,  espe¬ 
cially  in  its  newly-acquired  meaning.  However,  this  has  not  been 
widely  accepted  yet  in  the  West  where  the  traditional  meaning  of 
mission  as  crossing  a  geo-religious  frontier  still  prevails.  At  this 
“chaotic”  juncture  in  missiological  study  David  Bosch’s 
systematic  treatment  of  mission  appeared,  in  which  he  uses 
Thomas  Kuhn’s  model  of  “paradigm  shifts.”  One  of  Bosch’s 
main  contributions  is  that  he  provides  a  framework  for  a 
systematic  classification  and  evaluation  of  the  diversified  body  of 
missiological  works.  Set  within  this  framework  constructed  by 
Bosch,  Thomas  steps  in  to  the  once  “chaotic  jungle”  of  mis¬ 
siological  literature.  Thomas  is  aware  of  Bosch’s  shortcomings 
and  tries  to  clear  them  up.  Bosch’s  “dialogue,”  he  recognizes, 
“was  primarily  with  scholars  of  Europe  and  North  America”  (p. 
xv)  and  “the  issue  of  women  in  mission  and  ministry  [is]  scarcely 
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mentioned,”  (p.  244).  Thomas’s  book  aims  not  only  to  provide 
texts,  but  also  to  serve  as  a  tour  guide  to  contemporary  literature 
on  mission.  The  book  consists  of  numerous  excerpts  from  various 
sources  which  are  carefully  introduced  by  the  author.  He  urges 
the  readers  “to  seek  out  the  full  texts”  (p.  xvi)  and  to  penetrate 
the  vast  array  of  missiological  writings.  The  collection  is 
incredibly  varied  and  truly  representative  with  sources  from  all 
corners.  The  selections  from  “the  Christian  women  of  Two-thirds 
World,  ...  one  of  the  richest  untapped  veins  for  contemporary  lib¬ 
eration  theology”  (p.  198)  is  particularly  commendable. 

This  impressive  book,  however,  is  not  without  blemish. 
Christian  mission  has  been  identified  for  a  long  time  with  enchant¬ 
ing  stories  of  brave  explorers  who  render  exemplary  services  to 
the  “pagan”  world.  This  results  in  numerous  hagiographical  writ¬ 
ings  of  missionary  stories  tainted  by  overstatements  of  various 
kinds.  Is  Thomas  free  from  this?  The  very  first  word  of  his  title, 
“classic,”  suggests  he  is  not.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  number  of 
his  selections  may  be  considered  “classic,”  but  the  qualities  of  the 
bulk  of  his  contemporary  texts  are  neither  time-tested  nor  out¬ 
standing  enough  to  be  termed  “classic.”  There  are  also  a  few  of 
such  hagiographical  overstatements  in  the  main  body  of  the  book, 
especially  in  the  first  part.  Two  such  examples  may  be  easily 
pointed  out.  First,  he  asserts  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  as  one  who 
“initiated  the  first  Christian  mission  to  England”  (p.  22).  This  is 
inadmissible  for  the  simple  reason  that  Christianity  preceded 
Gregory  the  Great  by  a  number  of  centuries  in  Britain.  Secondly, 
his  use  of  the  rubric  “interfaith  dialogue”  in  connection  with 
Raymond  Lull’s  work  (p.  25)  is  inappropriate.  Lull’s  confronta¬ 
tional  approach  to  people  of  other  faiths  would  thwart  the  kind  of 
environment  “interfaith  dialogue”  tries  to  create. 

A  reader  of  this  book  is  left  with  a  sense  of  direction  in  the 
contemporary  missiological  literature.  The  book  excellently 
accomplishes  its  intent.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  any  serious 
student  of  worldwide  Christianity. 

-LALSANGKIMA  PACHUAU 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
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Companion  Volume  to  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  Microfiche  Edition. 
Edited  by  Emanuel  Tov  with  the  collaboration  of  Stephen  J. 
Pfann.  E.  J.  Brill,  1995.  187  pages. 

The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  Catalogue:  Documents ,  Photographs  and 
Museum  Inventory  Numbers.  Compiled  by  Stephen  A.  Reed, 
revised  and  edited  by  Marilyn  J.  Lundberg  with  the  collaboration 
of  Michael  B.  Phelps.  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  Resources  for 
Biblical  Study  32.  Scholars  Press,  1994.  xlvi  +  558  pages. 

Recently  two  volumes  have  appeared  which  provide  a  wealth  of 
detailed  information  necessary  for  the  study  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls:  Emanuel  Tov’s  Companion  Volume  to  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  Microfiche  Edition  and  Stephen  Reed’s  The  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  Catalogue:  Documents ,  Photographs  and  Museum 
Inventory  Numbers.  In  these  volumes  the  term  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
refers  to  not  only  the  material  from  Qumran  Caves  1-11  but  also 
from  Ein  Feshkha,  Khirbet  Mird,  Wadi  en-Nar  (Nahal  Qidron), 
Wadi  Ghweir,  Wadi  Murabbacat,  Wadi  Sdeir  (Nahal  David), 
Nahal  Hever  (Wadi  Khabra),  Nahal  Mishmar,  Nahal  Se3elim 
(Wadi  Seiyal),  and  Masada.  In  terms  of  quantity,  the  material 
from  Qumran  is  by  far  the  largest.  Some  of  the  other  significant 
finds  include  the  personal  documents  of  Babatha,  a  wealthy  Jewish 
widow  (5/6Hev  1-37),  and  letters  of  Simon  Bar  Kokhba  (5/6Hev 
49-63).  Moreover,  the  material  covered  includes  not  only  scrolls 
and  manuscripts,  but  also  other  inscribed  material  such  as  bullae, 
coins,  and  even  rings  (cf.  Catalogue ,  page  xl).  Since  much  of  the 
material  was  not  found  by  archaeologists,  the  provenience  of  some 
of  the  remains  is  disputed. 

At  the  heart  of  each  of  these  volumes  is  a  list  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  the  corresponding  photograph  number(s),  and  museum 
inventory  number(s)  along  with  bibliographic  information  on  pub¬ 
lication  of  photographs  or  transcriptions  (in  an  abbreviated  form; 
full  bibliographic  information  is  provided  in  bibliographies  at  the 
end  of  each  volume).  Thus,  the  researcher  is  able  to  find  quickly 
the  photographic  record  of  the  manuscript,  and  even  the  actual 
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manuscript  if  one  were  working  at  one  of  the  museums  housing 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  As  James  Sanders  notes  in  the  foreword  to 
Reed’s  Catalogue ,  it  is  in  these  “lists  that  real  access  [to  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls]  lay”  (page  x). 

The  importance  of  photographs  for  studying  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  cannot  be  underestimated.  The  photographs,  mostly  in 
infrared,  often  reveal  more  details  than  an  examination  of  the 
actual  manuscript  with  the  naked  eye.  While  the  lists  of  manu¬ 
scripts  direct  the  researcher  to  the  most  recent  photographs  which 
represent  scholars’  latest  attempts  to  associate  fragments,  the  ear¬ 
lier  photographs  often  preserve  better  readings  than  the  later 
photographs  or  even  the  manuscripts  themselves.  Since  they  were 
first  photographed,  some  of  the  material  has  deteriorated,  the 
leather  has  darkened  or  fragments  have  broken  off.  For  example, 
James  Charles  worth  and  I  recently  inspected  the  manuscript  of 
lQ34bls  and  found  significant  portions  of  the  manuscript  had  been 
lost  since  it  was  photographed  by  J.  C.  Trever.  With  other  manu¬ 
scripts,  columns  have  occasionally  been  lost;  see  for  example 
Mur88  and  8Hev  1  in  the  Companion  Volume.  Finally,  the  manu¬ 
scripts  are  often  very  fragmentary;  readings  and  restorations  of 
letters,  words,  and  phrases  can  only  be  adjudicated  with  reference 
to  photographs. 

Photographs  of  some  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  have  been 
published  in  a  variety  of  journals,  books,  and  the  Discoveries  in 
the  Judaean  Desert  series.  The  most  complete  publication  is  the 
The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  Microfiche  Edition ,  edited  by  E.  Tov  (E.  J. 
Brill,  1993)  which  was  originally  accompanied  by  the  first  edition 
of  the  Companion  Volume.  A  collection  of  photographs  is  also 
found  in  A  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls ,  prepared  by 
Robert  H.  Eisenman  and  James  M.  Robinson,  2  volumes  (Biblical 
Archaeology  Society,  1991).  The  BAS  edition  is  much  smaller 
than  the  microfiche  edition  (1785  versus  4867  photographs)  and 
the  quality  of  its  images  is  poorer  than  that  of  the  microfiche  edi¬ 
tion.  Since  the  BAS  edition  merely  provides  a  list  of  plate  num¬ 
bers  and  the  corresponding  PAM  numbers,  either  the  Companion 
Volume  or  the  Catalogue  is  necessary  to  find  the  desired  manu¬ 
scripts. 
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Along  with  the  list  of  manuscripts  and  photographic  num¬ 
bers  (“Chapter  II.  The  Texts  from  the  Judean  Desert  and  Their 
Negative  Numbers”),  Tov’s  Companion  Volume  includes  a 
“Chronological  List  of  the  Negatives  of  the  PAM,  IAA,  and 
Shrine  of  the  Book,  ”  as  well  as  separate  accounts  of  the  history  of 
the  photography  of  the  material  by  Frank  Moore  Cross  and  John 
Strugnell.  Unfortunately,  technical  aspects  of  photographing 
material  are  not  included.  Stephen  Pfann  provides  a  helpful  chap¬ 
ter  on  “Sites  in  the  Judean  Desert  Where  Texts  Have  Been 
Found”  which  includes  bibliographic  information.  An  appendix 
identifies  the  fiche  on  which  a  photograph  is  located  and  indicates 
infrared  photographs  with  a  f .  Not  included  in  this  edition  is  the 
“Inventory  List  of  Photographs”  which  originally  accompanied 
the  Microfiche  Edition  and  which  now  appears  in  a  revised  form 
in  Reed’s  Catalogue. 

A  few  minor  modifications  to  the  bibliographic  information 
in  “The  Texts  from  the  Judean  Desert  and  Their  Negative  Num¬ 
bers”  are  in  order.  The  publication  given  for  4Q400-407  is  New¬ 
som,  DJD  XI.  Similarly,  4Q380-381  are  said  to  be  in  Schuller, 
DJD  XI.  Newsom’s  publication  of  the  Songs  of  the  Sabbath 
Sacrifice  and  Schuller’s  publication  of  the  Pseudepigraphic  Psalms 
have  yet  to  appear  in  the  DJD  series.  At  least  in  the  interim, 
reference  should  also  be  made  to  Newsom’s  preliminary  edition  in 
HSS  27  and  Schuller’s  in  HSS  28.  For  lQ34bis  reference  is  made 
to  DJD  I,  which  has  only  the  transcription.  Reference  should  also 
be  made  to  Trever,  RQ  5  (1964-66)  pi.  IV.  lQ70bis  should  list 
Trever,  RQ  5  (1964-66)  pi.  Vila  for  the  photograph  and  DJD  I, 
p.  155  for  the  transcription.  Plate  numbers  from  Trever  RQ 
(1964-66)  should  be  listed  for  lQ19bis  (pi.  Vllb),  1Q71  (pis.  V 
and  Vile  frg.  4),  and  1Q72  (pis.  VI  and  Vile  frg.  1).  On  page 
152  the  bibliographic  entry  for  Trever,  RQ  5  should  indicate  that 
it  contains  lQ19bis,  lQ34bis,  lQ70bis,  1Q71,  and  1Q72. 

Reed’s  Catalogue  lists  some  manuscripts  which  do  not  seem 
to  be  in  the  Companion  Volume.  These  include  “4Q  Documents 
with  Uncertain  Q  Numbers  from  Milik  Collection”  on  pages  146- 
147,  two  documents  designated  1 1 Q?  on  pages  182-183,  and 
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“Cave  ?  Documents”  on  page  184.  In  addition  to  the  list  of  manu¬ 
scripts  and  photograph  numbers,  the  Catalogue  includes  lists  of 
photographs  and  their  contents.  Since  individual  photographs 
often  contain  more  than  one  manuscript— some  of  the  early 
photographs  have  over  a  dozen  manuscripts— these  lists  are  a  help¬ 
ful  tool.  The  lists  include  collections  of  photographs  which  are 
not  fully  detailed  in  the  Companion  Volume ,  especially  the  West 
Semitic  Research  photographs,  those  from  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
Paris,  and  other  miscellaneous  photographs.  The  Catalogue  also 
includes  a  list  of  museum  inventory  numbers  and  their  contents, 
and  a  list  of  sigla  used  in  the  Card  Concordance  (privately 
printed)  identifying  the  document  number  and  new  title  or  sigla. 
A  helpful  introduction  lists  locations  where  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  are 
housed  (page  xviii)  and  photographic  collections  (pages  xix-xxi), 
and  briefly  describes  the  material  from  each  of  the  Dead  Sea  sites. 
The  list  of  photographic  collections  refers  to  a  set  of  photographs 
of  Cave  1  scrolls  taken  by  a  Japanese  group  for  publication  in 
Japan  and  notes  that  “details  of  this  set  remain  unclear.”  This 
entry  can  be  completed.  The  set  includes  color  photographs  of 
lQIsa%  IQS,  and  lQpHab,  and  were  originally  published  in  The 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls ,  edited  by  Masao  Sekine  (Kodansha,  Ltd., 
1979).  The  photographs  of  IQS  are  also  published  in  The  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls:  Rule  of  the  Community  edited  by  James  H.  Charles- 
worth  with  H.  W.  L.  Rietz  assisted  by  Brent  A.  Strawn  and 
Michael  T.  Davis  (Continuum,  1996).  In  the  list  of  locations 
housing  Scrolls,  reference  is  made  to  a  fragment  of  lQSb  housed 
in  the  ABMC  vault.  That  fragment  has  now  been  published  in  JJS 
46  (1995)  120-133  by  George  J.  Brooke  and  James  M.  Robinson. 
According  to  the  preface,  a  computerized  database  of  the  material 
contained  in  the  Catalogue  is  available  on  Telnet.  This  database 
has  been  taken  offline  because  of  technical  problems.  The 
Ancient  Biblical  Manuscript  Center  is  currently  revising  and 
updating  the  database  which  they  plan  to  place  on  a  Web  Site 
sometime  next  year. 

One  difficulty  encountered  using  the  Catalogue's  list  of 
manuscripts  and  photograph  numbers  involves  the  placement  of 
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the  first  seven  manuscripts  discovered  from  Cave  1,  most  of 
which  do  not  have  a  “Q  number.”  These  documents  are  lQapGen 
ar,  lQHa,  lQIsaa,  lQIsab  (1Q8),  1QM  (1Q33),  lQpHab,  and 
IQS.  These  documents  are  arranged  in  three  lists  according  to 
their  respective  editio  princeps,  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  Cave 
1  material.  Thus,  for  example,  the  fragment  (1Q28)  preserving 
the  title  of  IQS,  which  was  published  in  DJD  I,  is  on  page  22 
while  the  rest  of  the  manuscript  of  IQS,  published  in  The  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls  of  St.  Mark's  Monastery ,  is  on  page  4.  Similarly, 
1QM  (pages  7-8)  is  presented  separately  from  1Q33  (page  25) 
which  is  comprised  of  fragments  of  the  same  manuscript,  and 
lQIsab  (pages  5-6)  is  separate  from  other  fragments  from  the  same 
manuscript  listed  under  1Q8  (page  17).  The  Companion  Volume's 
handling  of  these  manuscripts  is  preferable:  lQapGen  ar  is  listed 
under  1Q20;  1QH  is  listed  before  1Q35  (lQHb)  although  the 
designation  lQHa  was  typographically  omitted;  lQIsa3  is  listed 
before  1Q8  (lQIsab);  all  of  the  material  of  lQIsab  are  listed 
together  as  1Q8;  1QM  is  listed  as  1Q33;  lQpHab  is  listed  before 
1Q15  (lQpZeph);  and  IQS  is  listed  between  1Q28  and  lQ28a 
(lQSa).  Listing  these  documents  alphabetically  and  indicating 
where  they  can  be  found  in  the  list  of  manuscripts  and  photograph 
numbers  would  be  an  improvement  to  both  volumes. 

Finally,  neither  volume  provides  a  list  by  document  name. 
Since  secondary  literature  often  refers  to  a  document’s  name 
without  the  manuscript  number,  such  a  list  would  enable  a  reader 
to  track  down  the  material  more  easily.  This  list  would  also  direct 
the  reader  to  the  different  manuscripts  when  multiple  copies  of  the 
same  document  exist.  For  example,  the  copies  of  the  Angelic 
Liturgy:  Songs  of  the  Sabbath  Sacrifice  were  found  in  Qumran 
caves  4  (4Q400-407)  and  11  (11Q17)  as  well  as  at  Masada 
(Mas  lk).  The  situation  is  more  complicated  with  some  of  the  bib¬ 
lical  material.  For  example,  material  from  the  Psalms  was  found 
at  least  in  Qumran  caves  1,  4,  5,  6  (?),  8,  and  11  as  well  as  at 
Masada  and  Wadi  Seiyal  /  Nahal  Hever. 

My  brief  comments  and  suggestions  should  not  overshadow 
the  value  of  the  Companion  Volume  or  the  Catalogue.  These 
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volumes  are  necessary  tools  for  anyone  using  the  various 
photographic  editions  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  The  service  to  the 
scholarly  community  performed  by  the  editors  and  contributors  is 
to  be  commended. 

—HENRY  WOLFGANG  LEATHEM  RIETZ 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


The  Trial  of  Jesus.  By  Alan  Watson.  The  University  of  Georgia 
Press,  1995.  xiii  +  219  pages.  $24.95. 

Alan  Watson  is  known  primarily  for  his  works  on  Roman  law  and 
legal  studies.  With  The  Trial  of  Jesus,  he  enters  into  the  debate 
over  the  gospels  and  their  relationship  to  the  historical  events  sur¬ 
rounding  Jesus’s  life  and  execution.  He  begins  The  Trial  of  Jesus 
by  stating  that  it  “is  a  search  not  primarily  for  historical  truth  but 
for  the  most  plausible  tradition”  (p.  x).  This  goal  is  not  to  be 
reached  by  using  scenes  from  all  four  gospels  but  by  adhering  to 
the  least  corrupted  tradition  (p.  2).  Following  Markan  priority, 
he  posits  that  there  are  two  traditions,  Mark  and  John. 

In  Watson’s  reading  of  Mark,  the  Pharisees  come  out  to 
investigate  Jesus  to  see  if  his  teachings  are  similar  to  theirs  (p. 
22).  The  miracles  that  Jesus  performs  fit  into  an  increasingly 
anti-Pharisaic  pattern  which  culminates  in  the  Pharisees  going  to 
Herod  to  plot  the  death  of  Jesus  (p.  26).  Jesus’s  attack  on  animal 
sellers  and  money  changers  at  the  Temple  offends  the  Pharisees, 
as  well  as  the  Sadducees  and  observant  Jews  who  came  to 
celebrate  Passover,  for  they  played  an  integral  role  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Passover  by  allowing  observant  Jews  to  purchase  sacrificial 
animals  and  change  their  money  to  acceptable  currency  for  the 
Temple  tax  (p.  33).  During  an  illegal  night  trial,  the  Jewish  offi¬ 
cials  find  no  sufficient  evidence  against  Jesus  until  he  refers  to 
himself  as  Messiah  (pp.  38-39).  Up  to  this  point,  Jesus  had  said 
nothing  anti-Roman,  and  the  Romans  were  not  involved  (p.  40). 
When  the  Sanhedrin  reconvenes  in  the  morning,  they  retract  their 
conviction,  but  hand  Jesus  over  to  the  Romans  on  the  kingship 
implications  of  the  Messiah  claim  (p.  42). 
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Watson  argues  that  the  earlier  Temple  scene  in  the  Gospel  of 
John  portrays  Jesus  as  “out  of  control”  forcing  him  to  flee  the 
Pharisees  (pp.  49-50).  Jesus  is  later  arrested  for  resurrecting 
Lazarus,  which  is  seen  as  a  potential  threat  to  Roman  security  and 
Jerusalem’s  survival.  Roman  soldiers,  priests,  and  Pharisees 
arrest  Jesus  and  hand  him  over  to  Roman  authority.  Watson 
posits  an  anti-Christian  Pharisaic  tradition,  which  he  calls  “S”,  as 
a  source  for  John  (p.  51,  see  his  Jesus  and  the  Jews:  The 
Pharisaic  Tradition  in  John ,  Athens,  GA:  The  University  of 
Georgia  Press,  1995).  “S”  presents  an  emotional  Jesus  and  justi¬ 
fies  the  role  of  the  Jewish  leaders  in  the  execution  of  Jesus  (pp. 
51-52).  Watson  states  that  the  influence  of  “S”  on  the  Gospel  of 
John  has  corrupted  the  tradition.  As  such,  he  believes  that  the 
Markan  tradition  is  the  more  plausible. 

Watson’s  reconstruction  of  the  historical  events  (“What 
Really  Happened”)  follows  Mark  closely,  stating  that:  1)  Jesus 
was  a  charismatic  leader  opposed  to  the  Pharisees,  2)  Jesus  proba¬ 
bly  did  not  say  that  he  was  the  Messiah  but  some  of  his  believers 
thought  that  he  was,  3)  Jesus  went  into  Jerusalem  to  be  stoned  as  a 
prophet,  4)  after  his  actions  at  the  Temple  he  was  arrested  by 
Jewish  authorities,  5)  the  Sanhedrin  did  not  convict  him  for  lack 
of  technical  evidence  but  6)  he  was  handed  over  to  the  Romans 
and  executed  (Chap.  13). 

There  are  problems  with  Watson’s  analysis.  First,  he 
acknowledges  that  the  Mishnaic  code  should  not  always  be 
accepted  at  face  value  for  the  period  prior  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  (p.  117),  but  repeatedly  refers  his  arguments  back  to 
Mishnaic  authority  (for  example,  see  pp.  67,  102,  109,  and  113). 
Secondly,  the  Messiah  charge  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
warrant  Jesus’s  execution.  His  actions  at  the  Temple  would  have 
been  enough  for  the  Romans  to  intervene  in  order  to  stop  potential 
rioting  (see  p.  169-170).  Thirdly,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
an  illegally  held  trial  would  be  as  concerned  with  legal  tech¬ 
nicalities  when  they  “were  absolutely  sure  of  Jesus’  guilt”  as  to 
not  convict  Jesus  themselves  (170).  Fourthly,  if  Pilate  were 
trying  to  avoid  a  riot  by  prosecuting  Jesus  during  Passover,  why 
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would  he  not  hold  Jesus  over  until  after  the  festival  (see  p.  175)? 
Lastly,  the  tight  narrative  structure  of  Mark  does  not  point  to  his¬ 
toricity,  but  rather  a  deliberate  and  honed  working  of  Markan 
material  (see  p.  177). 

Watson’s  arguments  may  be  used  to  bolster  Markan  priority 
by  showing  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  alone  maintains  an  internal 
consistency  in  its  narrative  (p.  43).  This  literary  consistency 
however  should  not  be  equated  with  historical  plausibility  or 
indeed  historicity. 

—DAVID  HARRISON  HORTON 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 

Christianity  on  Trial.  African-American  Religious  Thought  Before 
and  After  Black  Power.  By  Mark  L.  Chapman.  Orbis  Books, 
1996.  212  pages. 

This  book  is  a  timely  contribution  to  a  growing  body  of  scholarly 
works  which  chronicle  the  stormy  relationship  between  the  black 
community  and  American  Christianity  in  the  twentieth  century. 
In  this  study,  the  author  posits  the  crucial  question:  Is 
Christianity  a  liberating  activity  in  African-American  life  or  is  it 
an  oppressive  ideology  that  hinders  black  freedom?  (p.3).  Chap¬ 
man  is  convinced  that  by  trying  to  answer  this  particular  question, 
the  black  community  has  put  on  trial  the  relevance  of  Christianity 
to  the  reality  of  black  oppression.  The  five  chapters  pursue  the 
historical  unfolding  of  this  “trial”  by  examining  the  unique 
responses  of  leading  black  thinkers  to  what  they  see  as  an  inherent 
contradiction  in  American  Christianity:  racism  and  the  support  it 
receives  from  white  churches. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  covers  the 
period  from  1945  to  1965,  laying  out  the  inception  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  theology  of  race  relations  by  such  thinkers  as  Ben¬ 
jamin  Elijah  Mays  and  Howard  Thurman.  Mays  is  underscored 
here  as  having  the  prominent  role  in  asserting  the  pre-Black  Power 
critique  of  American  Christianity.  In  juxtaposition  with  these 
Christian  leaders,  Chapman  also  elaborates  on  the  challenge  of 
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Elijah  Muhammed’s  nationalist  critique  of  Christianity  as  “the 
white  man’s  religion.” 

Part  Two  covers  the  period  from  1966  to  1995,  and  des¬ 
cribes  the  rise  of  Black  Power  and  its  provocative  role  in  the 
reawakening  of  African-American  churches.  The  rise  of  black 
theology  was  a  response  to  the  mounting  crisis  of  faith  in  the 
black  community,  with  James  Cone  being  the  pioneering  figure  in 
the  development  of  the  theology  of  black  liberation.  Womanist 
theology,  as  championed  by  Delores  Williams,  grew  out  of  Black 
Theology,  but  challenged  the  inherited  sexism  that  plagues  the 
black  community.  Chapman  finds  continuity  and  discontinuity  in 
the  ideas  and  beliefs  of  pre-  and  post-Black  Power  religious 
thinkers.  Although  both  groups  mutually  condemned  racism  and 
segregation  and  accused  white  churches  of  sinful  hypocrisy,  they 
did  not  share  the  same  theological  norm,  and  their  ideas  did  not 
germinate  from  within  the  same  historical  realities. 

The  author  argues  that  the  pre- Black  power  scholars  who 
were  integrationist  in  their  stance  emphasized  the  Christian  ideals 
of  love,  reconciliation,  nonviolence  and  the  power  of  Christianity 
to  transform  lives.  They  continually  affirmed  their  commitment 
to  the  ideals  of  racial  equality  and  universality,  the  latter  becom¬ 
ing  the  norm  that  legitimated  African-American  theological  reflec¬ 
tion.  This  crucial  element  in  their  thinking  earned  the  scorn  of 
Elijah  Muhammed,  who  claimed  that  Christianity  was  a  hindrance 
to  the  black  community’s  quest  for  liberation.  At  the  same  time 
post-Black  Power  theologians  were  not  convinced  that  an  appeal 
to  the  moral  conscience  of  the  nation  was  sufficient  to  liberate 
blacks  from  their  oppression.  The  nationalist  critique  issued  by 
the  Nation  of  Islam  forced  them  to  address  the  concerns  of  an 
African-American  community  which  had  finally  abandoned  the 
ideologies  of  integration  and  nonviolence,  adopting  the  more 
revolutionary  philosophies  of  black  nationalism  and  self-defense. 
With  the  emergence  of  Black  Power,  Christianity,  particularly 
black  Christianity,  was  on  trial  again. 

Chapman  concludes  that  within  the  rich  black  religious 
tradition  we  can  see  African-American  thinkers  as  being  both 
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critics  and  defenders  of  faith.  In  an  effort  to  cling  to  their  faith, 
black  ministers  and  theologians  called  on  the  churches  to  open 
themselves  to  prophetic  self-criticism.  This  self-criticism  is 
important  for  the  author  because  he  openly  acknowledges  the  con¬ 
ditioning  effect  of  political,  social,  and  cultural  events  on 
theological  reflection.  He  believes  that  only  upon  serious  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  reality  do  we  reach  a  better  position  from  which  to 
appreciate  and  criticize  the  distinctive  contribution  of  each  theol¬ 
ogy,  as  he  did  himself  in  this  present  work. 

Chapman  is  to  be  credited  for  his  daring  move  to  declare 
boldly  what  has  long  been  suspected  and  reluctantly  whispered 
among  believers,  that  there  in  fact  exist  both  liberative  and 
oppressive  elements  in  the  historical  manifestations  of 
Christianity.  Thus,  he  echoes  the  conviction  of  liberation,  femi¬ 
nist/ womanist  and  emerging  Third  World  theologies. 

Perhaps  the  most  material  contribution  of  Chapman  is  his 
extrapolation  of  what  is  significant  in  the  historical  drama  that  sur¬ 
rounds  the  African-American  struggle  for  liberation.  Although  he 
identifies  Christianity  as  fundamentally  decisive  to  the  future  of 
the  black  community,  he  was  prudent  to  include  the  adjudication 
of  non-Christian  black  critics,  for  this  gives  us  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  hearing  of  the  debate.  By  allowing  the  voices  of  the 
differing  black  leaders,  Christians  and  non-Christians  alike,  to 
speak  for  themselves,  criticize,  and  enrich  each  other,  Chapman 
is  able  to  lead  us  in  and  out  of  the  complexity  of  African- 
American  religious  heritage.  He  gives  credence  not  only  to 
Christian  experience,  but  also  to  the  social  and  political  forces  that 
produced  what  he  claims  to  be  the  healthy  development  of 
African-American  religious  thought.  This  valuation  of  different 
perspectives  is  evident  in  this  work  and  therefore  testifies  to  the 
author’s  aim  of  fostering  honest  dialogue  and  deep  theological 
reflection. 

—LISA  V.  BERNAL 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
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Inhabiting  Unity:  Theological  Perspectives  on  the  Proposed 
Lutheran-Episcopal  Concordat.  Edited  by  Ephraim  Radner  and  R. 
R.  Reno.  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1995.  247 
pages. 


“This  volume  of  essays  seeks  to  provide  ‘unashamed’  support  for 
the  proposed  Concordat  between  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  America  and  the  Episcopal  Church,  USA”  (p.  1).  So  begins 
the  introduction  to  Inhabiting  Unity ,  and  it  describes  the  book 
exactly.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  to  encounter  vigorous  debate 
over  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Concordat.  Here  the  Concordat  is 
promoted  with  conviction.  This  is  both  the  book’s  strength  and  its 
weakness.  Certainly,  any  ecumenical  dialogue  must  be  animated 
by  a  clear  vision  of  the  good  that  could  result  from  it.  Equally 
necessary,  however,  is  a  serious  grappling  with  the  issues  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  communion  on  each  side.  The  Episcopalian 
concern  for  canonical  ordination,  with  its  requirement  of  apostolic 
succession,  and  the  Lutheran  concern  for  unity  with  no  conditions 
beyond  agreement  “concerning  the  teaching  of  the  gospel  and  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,”  declared  sufficient  in  the 
seventh  article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  have  been  the  tough 
sticking  points  in  a  dialogue  that  has  otherwise  advanced  far. 
These  two  concerns  emerge  throughout  the  book  and  underlie  all 
of  the  articles  in  the  first  section,  entitled  “Integrity,”  but  they  are 
not  directly  and  practically  engaged.  Inhabiting  Unity  eloquently 
pictures  the  gains  that  will  be  made  if  the  national  bodies  of  both 
churches  vote  to  accept  the  Concordat  at  their  assemblies  in  1997. 
It  provides  little  guidance  in  understanding  the  losses  that  will  be 
sustained  and  how  to  deal  with  them,  or  in  clarifying  the  status  of 
the  traditions  and  the  governing  and  confessional  documents  that 
would  be  breached  by  the  Concordat.  A  glimpse  of  the  tension  is 
provided  in  the  appendix,  which  includes  the  text  of  the  Con¬ 
cordat,  the  Dissenting  Report  by  two  of  the  Lutheran  members  of 
the  dialogue  team,  the  Assenting  Report  by  the  other  Lutheran 
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members  in  response  to  it,  and  the  neutral  Statement  of  Lutheran 
Church-Missouri  Synod  Participants. 

The  underlying  canonical  key  to  this  unabashed  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  Concordat  is  Jesus’  prayer  in  John  17,  especially  verse 
21:  “As  you,  Father,  are  in  me  and  I  am  in  you,  may  they  also  be 
one  in  us,  so  that  the  world  may  believe  that  you  have  sent  me.” 
The  underlying  argument  is  that  this  unity  is  meant  to  be  visible, 
embodied,  particular,  present  (in  our  time),  situated  in  our  reality, 
and,  in  this  sense,  subject  to  existing  conditions.  As  R.  R.  Reno 
argues  in  his  essay,  this  “conditionality”  is  rooted  in  the  incarna¬ 
tion  itself,  the  very  content  of  the  gospel,  in  which  God  took  on 
the  very  particular  conditions  of  being  a  human  being  for  the  sake 
of  our  salvation. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  sections,  “Integrity,” 
“Challenge,”  and  “Opportunity.”  The  “Integrity”  section  begins 
with  an  article  by  S.  W.  Sykes,  exploring  the  freedom  gained  by 
viewing  apostolic  succession  as  a  “sign,”  though  not  a  guarantee, 
of  the  faithfulness  and  unity  of  the  church.  Next,  Bruce  Marshall 
traces  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  break  from  episcopal  succession 
during  the  Reformation  and  the  “conditions”  under  which  the 
Reformers  were  ready  to  re-enter  it:  that  the  gospel  be  given  free 
course  and  ordination  in  historic  succession  not  be  considered 
necessary  for  salvation.  Michael  Root  makes  a  distinction 
between  “unity”  and  “communion.”  Unity  is  essential  to  the 
nature  of  the  church  and  is  presupposed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Epsicopal  Church  and  the  ELCA  have  recognized  one  another  as 
church.  Communion  grows  out  of  unity  as  a  result  of  love  and 
common  witness  and  mission,  for  which  the  partners  are  willing 
to  accept  some  conditions.  Wolfhart  Pannenberg’s  theme  is  the 
development  of  the  episcopal  ministry,  which,  though  very 
human,  nevertheless  has  served  to  preserve  “the  church  in  the 
unity  of  the  apostolic  faith”  (p.  75).  R.  R.  Reno  insists  on  three 
“conditions”  of  the  gospel:  a  “performative  condition,”  which 
requires  our  preaching  of  the  gospel,  a  “christological  condition,” 
which  consists  of  what  God  has  concretely  done  in  Christ  out  of 
unconditional  love  for  us,  and  a  “soteriological  condition,”  which 
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is  the  concrete  expression  of  salvation  in  our  lives,  and  may 
include  the  historic  succession. 

The  “Challenge”  section,  whose  contributers  are  George  R. 
Sumner,  Jr.,  Philip  Turner  and  Epraim  Radner,  does  not  address 
the  challenges  facing  the  two  traditions  as  they  decide  whether  to 
accept  the  Concordat.  Rather,  it  describes  some  of  the  challenges 
that  will  face  the  traditions  joined  together  in  a  post-Concordat 
situation.  These  include  mission  informed  by  the  theology  of  the 
cross  (Sumner),  governance  and  discipline  in  the  face  of  pluralism 
(Turner),  and  the  destruction  of  denomination  as  a  form  of 
repentance,  reflecting  Israel’s  experience  as  interpreted  by  the 
prophets  (Radner). 

The  “Opportunity”  section  contains  articles  by  J.  A.  Dinoia, 
O.P.,  who  provides  a  discussion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
magisterium  to  encourage  the  development  of  something  similar 
between  the  Lutheran  and  Episcopal  churches;  Christopher  Seitz, 
who  would  reconceptualize  the  lectionary  so  that  it  reflects  more 
clearly  the  intimate  and  correlative  connection  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  by  pairing  two  lessons,  one  from  the  Old 
Testament,  one  from  the  New,  to  be  chosen  based  on  various 
principles  intrinsic  to  the  texts;  Kenneth  G.  Appold,  who  sees  the 
approval  of  the  Concordat  as  an  opportunity  to  move  beyond  the 
description  of  the  gospel  in  Implications  of  the  Gospel  as  a 
“‘proleptic’  disclosure”  (p.  196)  to  encompass  its  reality  here  and 
now  as  an  effective,  performative  announcement  rather  than  a 
prediction;  and  David  S,  Yeago,  who  welcomes  the  com¬ 
plementary  correctives  of  the  Episcopalian  ethos  of  concrete 
pneumatology  and  the  Lutheran  ethos  of  radical  christology. 

Many  of  the  arguments  in  the  “Challenge”  and 
“Opportunity”  section  travel  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Lutheran- 
Episcopal  dialogue,  and  can  be  engaging  to  many  thoughtful 
Christians.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is  clearly  directed  at  Lutherans 
and  Episcopalians,  urging  a  “yes”  vote  on  the  Concordat  in  1997. 
It  is  a  book  worth  reading,  but  should  be  supplemented  by  a  study 
of  the  documents  leading  up  to  the  Concordat,  some  of  which  are 
listed  in  the  notes  to  the  Concordat  (pp.  234-38),  by  a  glance  at 
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current  articles  in  Episcopal  and  Lutheran  journals  and  magazines, 
and,  of  course,  by  discussion.  This  will  give  a  fuller  sense  of 
what  Episcopalians  and  Lutherans  feel  is  at  stake. 

-CAROLYN  SCHNEIDER 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Pseudo-Dionysius:  A  Commentary  on  the  Texts  and  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Their  Influence.  By  Paul  Rorem.  Oxford  University  Press, 
1993.  xiii  +  267  pages. 

Paul  Rorem’ s  work  is  of  great  significance  for  it  discusses  the 
influence  of  Pseudo-Dionysius,  an  enigmatic  figure  in  the  history 
of  Christian  thought.  For  centuries  the  Pseudo-Dionysian  corpus 
was  attributed  to  the  Athenian  who  according  to  Acts  17  was  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity  by  Paul.  While  we  now  know  that  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  wrote  sometime  around  500  C.E.,  his  impact  on  those 
who  assumed  his  closeness  to  the  biblical  times  and  to  the 
apostolic  community  is  weighty.  Rorem  carefully  presents 
Dionysian  accomplishments  and  their  influence  on  medieval 
times.  With  the  invention  of  the  phrase  “cloud  of  unknowing”, 
which  is  characteristic  of  apophatic  theology,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  word  “hierarchy”  (with  its  rich  liturgical  and  church  polity 
implications),  Pseudo-Dionysius  affected  theological  aesthetics 
(Gothic  architecture  of  the  Abbey  at  Saint-Denis),  scholastic 
theology  (particularly  that  of  Thomas  Aquinas)  and  a  reading  of 
the  liturgy  as  dramatic  allegory. 

The  importance  of  Rorem’ s  work  is  understood  even  better 
if  one  considers  that  Pseudo-Dionysius  is  not  well  known  to  the 
English-speaking  community  since  the  entire  corpus  of  his  work 
was  translated  into  English  only  in  1987.  Rorem  gives  a  great 
service  to  the  academic  community  by  commenting  chapter  by 
chapter  on  the  internal  consistency  of  all  Dionysian  works:  The 
Celestial  Hierarchy ,  The  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy ,  The  Divine 
Names ,  The  Mystical  Theology  and  the  Letters.  As  Rorem  points 
out,  Dionysius  combines  in  his  writing  both  Christian  teaching 
and  liturgy  as  well  as  Neoplatonic  philosophy.  All  these  ele- 
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ments  are  clearly  present  in  the  Dionysian  attempt  to  describe  God 
in  the  form  of  “descending  assertions  and  ascending  denials”  (p. 
198).  Though,  according  to  Dionysius,  divine  names  are 
ineffable,  he  thinks  that  we  are  able  to  reach  some  imperfect 
understanding  of  God  if  we  start  with  asserting  those  things  about 
God  that  most  closely  describe  divine  being  (such  as  God  as  One 
and  then  Three),  move  to  those  assertions  that  are  less  appropriate 
to  God  and  finally  arrive  at  most  unlikely  images  (fire,  water)  (p. 
201).  Likewise,  we  ought  to  form  a  sequence  of  negations 
beginning  with  the  one  least  applicable  to  God  (drunkenness, 
rage)  and  gradually  arrive  at  the  more  fitting  dissimilarities  (stone, 
air).  This  cognitive  exercise  is  meant  to  make  us  realize  that  our 
descriptions  of  God  should  not  be  simply  a  matter  of  affirming 
similarities  about  God  and  denying  dissimilarities.  Instead,  “the 
very  same  depictions  of  God,  from  the  fitting  to  the  outrageously 
incongruous,  are  statements  to  be  both  asserted  and  denied,  to  be 
affirmed  and  also  negated”  (p.  202).  Since  God  is  the  cause  of 
everything,  Dionysius  argues  that  we  can,  therefore,  ascribe  to 
God  all  the  affirmations  we  make  of  other  beings  (p.  187).  But 
since  God  also  surpasses  all  beings  (“God  is  ...  distinct  from  all 
things,”  p.  157)  we  ought  to  conceive  God  as  “beyond  privations, 
beyond  every  denial,  beyond  every  assertion”  because  God  is  the 
being  itself,  or,  the  subsistence  of  being  itself  (p.  161). 

While  Rorem  recognizes  the  richness  of  Pseudo-Dionysius’ 
thought,  he  also  indicates  that  there  is  a  great  debate  over  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Aeropagite,  i.e.,  “whether  Dionysius  was 
ultimately  an  orthodox  Christian  author  or  decisively 
‘contaminated’  by  Neoplatonism”  (p.  239;  Rorem  lists  scholars 
taking  different  sides  on  p.  240).  This  has  to  do,  observes 
Rorem,  not  so  much  with  what  Dionysius  includes  in  his  work  but 
with  what  he  leaves  out,  as  there  are  only  occasional  distinctly 
Christian  references  in  the  Dionysian  corpus  (pp.  135,  195). 
Rorem  does  not  express  his  own  view  on  the  issue  because,  as  he 
says,  his  Lutheran  reformed  perspective  might  be  irrelevant  to 
other  readers  (p.  239).  While  this  might  be  so,  I  think  that  he 
fails  to  address  still  a  more  significant  question,  that  is:  even 
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assuming  that  Dionysius  might  not  have  stated  explicitly  enough 
distinctively  Christian  claims  (as  disputable  as  this  in  itself  might 
be)  what  is  the  significance  of  Dionysius’  work  today?  Should  we 
be  interested  only  in  how  much  he  impacted  medieval  thinkers  or 
should  we  encourage  others  to  study  and  learn  from  Dionysius’ 
profound  spiritual  experience?  After  all,  medievalists  only  prof¬ 
ited  from  such  an  exercise  and  so  can  we.  An  answer  to  this 
question  affects  also  our  evaluation  of  the  importance  of  Rorem’s 
work,  for  it  can  be  seen  as  either  of  limited  historical  interest  or 
as  a  source  of  spiritual  enrichment  for  today  via  Dionysius’ 
thought. 

— WIOLETA  POLINSKA 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

The  Task  of  Old  Testament  Theology:  Method  and  Cases.  Rolf  P. 
Knierim.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1995.  600 
pages. 

This  work  marks  the  results  of  forty  years  of  work  in  the  field  of 

* 

biblical  theology  by  the  now  emeritus  professor  of  religion  at 
Claremont  Graduate  School,  Rolf  Knierim.  Yet  the  format  of  this 
600  page  volume  does  not  breathe  the  air  of  finality.  Instead,  the 
juxtaposition  of  judiciously  selected  essays,  some  previously  pub¬ 
lished  and  subsequently  revised,  invites  the  involvement  of  the 
reader  in  the  project  of  OT  theology.  The  search  for  coherence 
among  the  essays  in  this  book  has  procedural  parallels  to  the 
process  of  OT  theology. 

The  coherence  among  the  essays  is  both  formal  and 
material.  Formally,  there  is  the  heuristic  process  of  substance- 
criticism  (Sachkritik).  Knierim  compares  it  to  the  dynamics 
which  operate  at  a  symposium  of  different  positions  (423).  The 
pluralism  of  theologies  within  the  OT  forms  the  point  of  departure 
(1).  In  the  title  essay  of  the  book  (“The  Task  of  Old  Testament 
Theology”),  Knierim  proposes  a  prioritization  of  what  he  terms 
the  “quantitative  and  qualitative  notions”  of  YHWH’s  relationship 
to  reality.  The  former  refers  to  the  “with  whom”  of  the  relation- 
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ship  (world,  nation,  individual),  the  latter  to  the  “how”  (for¬ 
giveness,  creation,  judgment,  etc.).  One  wonders  whether  the 
term  “quantitative”  is  salutary,  since  its  referent  is  concerned 
more  with  “sphere”  than  with  “number.”  In  addition,  his  qualita¬ 
tive  delineations  show  a  preference  for  the  abstract  over  against, 
e.g.,  the  personal  (the  prophet,  the  priest,  the  sage).  At  any  rate, 
Knierim  elevates  the  quantitative  over  the  qualitative  on  the  basis 
of  the  fact  that  “the  qualitative  notions  ...  are  found  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Yahweh  and  every  known  realm  of  reality”  (14). 
Could,  however,  the  reverse  not  hold  true  as  well,  that  the 
quantitative  (or  spherical)  notions  are  aspects  of  every  known 
mode  of  relationship?  Also,  Knierim  maintains  that  within  the 
quantitative  realm,  the  universal  aspect  is  the  most  fundamental, 
since  God  must  be  universal  in  order  to  be  particular,  while  the 
opposite  is  not  so.  This  is  perhaps  self-evident  to  all  monotheists, 
but  its  corollary,  “God’s  relationship  with  reality  can  be  both 
universal  and  particular  simultaneously,”  is  not  immediately 
obvious.  To  the  reviewer  the  warrants  for  prioritization  are  not  as 
basic  as  Knierim  implies. 

The  second  essay  (“The  Interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament”)  partly  overlaps  the  first,  but  moves  beyond  the 
hermeneutics  of  “theologies  within  the  Bible”  to  the  hermeneutics 
of  applying  a  past  document  to  a  present  situation.  A  pervasive 
use  of  terms  such  as  “fusion  of  horizons,”  “preunderstandings,” 
and  “encounter,”  as  well  as  a  few  scattered  references  to  the 
philosopher  Hans-Georg  Gadamer,  suggests  which  philosophical 
underpinnings  Knierim  has  found  useful.  Succinctly  stated,  bibli¬ 
cal  interpretation  is  that  exercise  in  which  the  validity  discerned 
within  the  biblical  text  must  encounter  the  truth  claims  of  the  pre¬ 
sent.  Evaluation  thus  becomes  a  significant  constituent  in  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  biblical  theology  and  criteria  for  evaluation  must  be 
carefully  stipulated  (71).  Knierim  proposes  criteria  related  to 
those  mentioned  above,  now  designated  as  “quantifiers”  and 
“qualifiers”:  the  inclusive  horizon  of  YHWH’s  dealings  with 
reality  and  the  mode  of  justice  of  YHWH’s  dominion  (78-85). 
As  far  as  material  coherence  is  concerned,  Knierim  advances  the 
“universal  dominion  of  Yahweh  in  justice  and  righteousness”  as 
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“the  ultimate  vantage  point  from  which  to  coordinate”  the 
theologies  of  the  OT  (15).  Many  of  the  case  studies  reflect  this 
emphasis  (“Cosmos  and  History  in  Israel’s  Theology,”  “Food, 
Land,  and  Justice,”  “Israel  and  the  Nations  in  the  Land  of 
Palestine  in  the  Old  Testament,”  and  “Science  in  the  Bible”).  In 
his  essay  entitled  “Revelation  in  the  Old  Testament,”  Knierim 
moves  history  off  the  narrow  historical  plane  (as  in  the  case  of 
von  Rad)  on  to  the  universal  horizon.  In  the  essay  “Cosmos  and 
History  in  Israel’s  Theology”  Knierim  envelops  history  in  cosmol¬ 
ogy,  making  cosmology  “the  most  foundational  criterion”  for 
human  history  (209).  A  recurring  focus  on  passages  such  as  Gen 
1,  Ps  139,  and  the  books  of  Jonah  and  Job  illustrates  in  practice 
the  stated  predilection  for  themes  of  creation  and  wisdom,  themes 
frequently  marginalized  in  biblical  theology. 

Knierim  concludes  his  explorations  in  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  biblical  theology  with  a  historical  essay  on  Gabler’s 
program  for  biblical  theology.  Convincing  is  the  author’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  Gabler  stands  much  closer  to  the  apologetic  than  the 
scientific  use  of  biblical  theology.  The  categories  of  “universal 
notions”  and  “eternal  or  pure  notions,”  which  function  for  Gabler 
in  the  distillation  of  pure  biblical  theology  from  true  biblical  theol¬ 
ogy,  are  soteriologically  laden.  The  excursus  on  Samuel  F.  N. 
Morns  (1736-1792)  and  his  influence  upon  Gabler  makes  this 
argument  sufficiently  plausible.  Knierim ’s  use  of  the  term 
“substance-criticism”  (Sachkritik)  for  Gabler  throughout  the  essay 
highlights  Knierim ’s  proximity  to  the  twentieth -century  existential 
method  in  biblical  theology.  It  would  seem  that  formally 
Knierim ’s  program  is  closely  aligned  with  this  school,  though  his 
material  emphasis  on  the  “universal  dominion  of  God  in  justice” 
is  distinctive.  Or  as  he  himself  writes  in  his  essay  on  “Cosmos 
and  History  in  Israel’s  Theology”:  “Bultmann  may  have  been 
wrong  in  seeing  this  understanding  [of  reality  in  the  New 
Testament]  preoccupied  with  human  existential ity;  but  he  was 
hardly  wrong  in  attempting  to  uncover  this  essential  understanding 
and  concern”  (223).  The  essay  "On  the  Contours  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  Biblical  Hamartiology"  constitutes  a  fine  example 
of  Knierim ’s  use  of  the  substance-critical  method. 
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That  Knierim  concludes  with  an  essay  on  the  beginning  of 
biblical  theology  signals  that  the  course  of  biblical  theology  is 
interminable  and  arduous.  But  when  one  feels  the  fatigue  of 
method,  one  can  find  diversion  in  cases,  and  when  one  senses  the 
tedium  of  cases,  one  can  explore  the  challenge  of  method.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  many  dividends  that  Knierim’ s  approach  yields. 

-GERALD  M.  BILKES 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


Wisdom  in  Ancient  Israel:  Essays  in  Honour  of  J.  A.  Emerton. 
Edited  by  John  Day,  Robert  E.  Gordon,  and  H.  G.  M.  William¬ 
son.  Cambridge  University  Press,  1995.  311  pages. 


The  study  of  the  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  has 
enjoyed  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  the  last  thirty  or  so  years  after 
decades  of  relative  neglect.  Whether  one  should  properly  date 
this  resurgence  to  the  appearance  of  von  Rad’s  influential  Weisheit 
in  Israel  (1970)  or  not  remains  a  matter  of  scholarly  debate.  At 
any  rate,  the  present  collection  of  essays  in  honor  of  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge  University  is  yet  another 
testimony  to  this  resurgence.  The  contributors  are  all  colleagues 
or  students  of  Professor  Emerton,  most  of  whom  hold  academic 
posts  at  British  Universities.  The  volume  consists  of  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  the  editors  which  very  briefly  makes  a  case  for  the  study 
of  the  Old  Testament  Wisdom  texts,  followed  by  short  synopses 
of  the  contributions  which  ensue.  A  biographical  note  outlining 
Emerton’ s  career,  a  bibliography  of  his  publications  and  editorial 
services  as  well  as  two  indices  of  authors  and  principal  biblical 
and  apocryphal  references  round  out  the  book. 

Particularly  helpful  is  the  index  of  authors  as  most  of  the 
essays  are  richly  documented.  The  contributions  themselves, 
which  advanced  students  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  would  find  most 
useful,  are  organized  in  a  threefold  plan:  Part  One,  The  Ancient 
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Near  Eastern  Setting;  Part  Two,  Old  Testament  and  Apocryphal 
Texts  and;  Part  Three,  Themes. 

J.  D.  Ray  opens  Part  One  with  an  adequate  survey  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  Wisdom  Literature  which  is  immediately  followed  by  W.  G. 
Lambert’s  contribution,  “Some  New  Babylonian  Wisdom  Litera¬ 
ture.”  This  piece  is  a  quite  useful  supplement  and  updating  of 
Lambert’s  own  standard  work  Babylonian  Wisdom  Literature 
(Oxford,  1960).  The  contribution  of  the  late  Jonas  Greenfield, 
“The  Wisdom  of  Ahiqar”  closes  Part  One  by  tracking  the  figure 
of  Ahiqar  throughout  the  ancient  literature,  e.g.,  Aramaic, 
Babylonian,  etc. 

Part  Two  begins  with  John  Day’s  perceptive  essay,  “Foreign 
Semitic  Influence  on  the  Wisdom  of  Israel  and  its  Appropriation 
in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,”  in  which  he  argues  that  Israel’s  wisdom 
tradition  (in  particular  Proverbs)  is  largely  indebted  to  Semitic 
traditions  and  not  exclusively  to  those  of  Egypt.  Days’  balanced 
treatment  of  the  evidence,  however,  seems  largely  designed  to 
correct  an  imbalance  in  emphases  rather  than  completely  overturn 
dominant  notions.  E.  W.  Nicholson’s  contribution  on  Job,  “The 
Limits  of  Theodicy  as  a  Theme  of  the  Book  of  Job,”  and  Otto 
Kaiser’s  “Qoheleth”  do  not  seem  to  break  any  new  ground. 
Robert  P.  Gordon  next  takes  up  the  question  of  wisdom  motifs  in 
narrative  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  “A  House  Divided: 
Wisdom  in  Old  Testament  Narrative  Traditions.”  His  work  is 
perhaps  most  helpful  for  highlighting  important  aspects  of  the  nar¬ 
ratives  surrounding  the  building  of  the  tabernacle  and  Solomon’s 
reign,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  so-called  Succession  Narrative. 
“Wisdom  in  Solomonic  Historiography”  by  Andre  Lemaire  is 
richly  documented  and  helpful  in  highlighting  royal  or  kingly  wis¬ 
dom  as  an  integral  part  of  ancient  Near  Eastern  historiography. 
The  author  asserts  that  if  one  sets  aside  the  embellishments  of  the 
narrative,  the  portrayal  of  Solomon’s  reign  and  of  his  wisdom, 
such  as  appears  in  1  Kings  iii  and  xi,  seems  generally  to  conform 
with  the  royal  near  eastern  ideology  of  the  start  of  the  first  millen¬ 
nium  BCE  (p.  117).  This  is  not  altogether  compelling,  since  one 
gets  the  impression  that  the  essay  is  essentially  an  argument  for 
the  early  dating  of  the  Kings  narratives. 
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The  following  four  essays,  “Amos  and  Wisdom”  (J.  A. 
Soggin),  “Hosea  and  Wisdom  Tradition:  Dependence  and  Inde¬ 
pendence”  (A.  A.  Macintosh),  “Isaiah  and  the  Wise”  (H.  G.  M. 
Williamson),  and  “Jeremiah  and  the  Wise”  (William  McKane), 
are  all  in  one  way  or  another  reminiscent  of  that  fairly  recent 
trend  in  biblical  scholarship,  commonly  held  to  date  from 
Fichtner’s  1949  study  “Jesaja  unter  den  Weisen”  ( ThLZ  74  [1949] 
75-80),  which  attempts  to  find  traces  of  wisdom  influence  among 
the  prophets,  a  movement  which  expanded  to  include  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  Bible  as  well.  All  four  of  these  contributors  are  aware 
of  the  critical  issues  surrounding  this  enterprise.  Soggin  urges 
caution  in  making  claims  of  wisdom  influence  in  Amos  and 
devotes  much  time  to  refuting  those  who  do,  especially  Terrien. 
Macintosh  essentially  continues  the  trend  of  finding  wisdom 
influences  in  other  texts,  but  in  a  nuanced  manner.  Williamson 
perceives  the  methodological  issues  most  keenly  and  offers  a 
reasonable  thesis  that  Isaiah  and  wisdom  shared  a  common 
epistemological  basis  with,  among  other  things,  particular  ethical 
consequences.  Ultimately,  however,  the  prophet’s  prophetic 
vision  of  the  exalted  God  “outstripped”  (p.  141)  that  of  the  sages, 
bringing  the  two  into  conflict.  McKane’ s  piece  is  largely  a 
reevaluation  or  updating  of  his  views  first  presented  in  Prophets 
and  Wise  Men  (London,  1965). 

Following  these  contributions,  Why  bray  in  “The  Wisdom 
Psalms,”  noting  the  vagueness  surrounding  the  criteria  for  estab¬ 
lishing  what  is  and  is  not  a  wisdom  psalm,  attempts  to  bring  some 
clarity  to  the  matter  while  paying  attention  to  the  Psalter  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  whole.  B.  A.  Mastin’ s  “Wisdom  and  Daniel” 
examines  the  role  of  mantic  wisdom  in  the  production  of  Daniel 
(p.  163).  He  devotes  much  space  to  discussion  of  the  views  of 
various  scholars,  highlights  the  importance  of  native  Israelite 
traditions  for  Daniel  i,  ii,  iv  and  v  (e.g.  the  Joseph  story  and  the 
motif  of  success  at  a  foreign  court),  and  concludes  that  mantic 
wisdom  has  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  book  of  Daniel, 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overemphasize  the  part  it  plays  (p. 
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169).  John  G.  Snaith’s  article,  “Ecclesiasticus:  A  Tract  for  the 
Times,”  attempts  to  show  how  Ben  Sira  took  a  positive  attitude 
toward  Hellenistic  culture  in  order  to  show  pious  Jews  how  to  live 
with  Greek  culture  positively  (p.  172).  Although  at  times  it  seems 
that  Snaith  is  arguing  against  his  stated  thesis,  he  does  offer 
coherent,  if  not  always  powerful,  arguments. 

William  Horbury’s  essay,  “The  Christian  Use  and  Jewish 
Origins  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,”  is  a  dense  and  informative 
contribution  which  lays  out  the  various  issues  concerning  the  Wis¬ 
dom  of  Solomon  largely  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  the 
Christian  and  Jewish  canons.  Davies  begins  Part  Three  with  an 
essay  on  the  status  questiones  concerning  the  presence  of  schools 
in  ancient  Israel:  “Were  There  Schools  in  Ancient  Israel?” 
Davies  responds  to  his  own  question  with  a  tentative  yes  and  pre¬ 
sents  helpful  reviews  of  two  recent  monographs  on  the  subject 
(Lemaire  and  Jamieson-Drake).  Finally,  Kevin  J.  Cathcart  in 
“The  Trees,  the  Beasts  and  the  Birds:  Fables,  Parables  and 
Allegories  in  the  Old  Testament,”  highlights  the  problems  sur¬ 
rounding  such  terms  as  fable,  fairy  tale,  and  parable  as  they  are 
applied  to  aspects  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  presents  brief  discus¬ 
sions  of  ten  texts  which  might  fall  under  one  or  the  other  of  such 
categories.  Cathcart,  however,  makes  no  real  attempt  to  bring 
further  terminological  clarity  and  seems  to  shy  away  from 
attempts  to  find  exact  genre  classifications  for  such  texts  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible. 

Roland  E.  Murphy  offers  a  fine  survey  of  the  pertinent  texts 
concerning  “The  Personification  of  Wisdom,”  namely  Job  28, 
Proverbs  8,  Ecclesiasticus  24,  Baruch  3:9,  4:4,  and  Wisdom  7,9. 
This  is  followed  by  Judith  M.  Hadley’s  “Wisdom  and  the  God¬ 
dess”  in  which  she  suggests  that  the  apparent  apotheosis  of  Lady 
Wisdom  (p.  236)  is  a  literary  compensation  for  the  eradication  of 
goddess  worship  in  ancient  Israel.  Next,  A.  S.  van  der  Woude 
reviews  the  evidence  for  “Wisdom  at  Qumran”  while  Rudolph 
Smend  discusses  wisdom  in  nineteenth  century  scholarship,  focus¬ 
ing  primarily  on  German  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs.  R.  E.  Clements  contribution,  “Wisdom  and  Old  Testa- 
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ment  Theology,”  concludes  the  volume  with  a  discussion  of  Wis¬ 
dom’s  place  in  biblical  theology. 

—TIMOTHY  J.  SANDOVAL 
EMORY  UNIVERSITY 
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